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Thomas Traherne and 
The Doctrine of Original Sin 


Thomas Traherne’s celebration of the child’s instinctive goodness 
opens the question of his interpretation of the Doctrine of Original 
Sin. In the poem Innocence he wrote of childhood, “I felt no Stain, 
nor Spot of Sin,” and emphasized somewhat later, “No Guilt did 
Crush, nor fear invade / But all my Soul was full of Light.”? This 
is obviously a rejection of the Calvinistic doctrine of total corruption, 
but it does not necessarily follow that Traherne believed, as has been 
suggested, that the child is “free from the taint of Original Sin.” ? 
Instead, he seems to have accepted a moderate interpretation of the 
Doctrine of Original Sin, which conformed to the theological structure 
in his work. 

The Divine Essence of which Traherne conceived is Love,® “ from 
eternity full of want” and constantly overflowing to satisfy this 


1The Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne, ed. Gladys I. Wade (London, 
oe p- 9. The shorter poems cited by title in the text can be found in this 

ition. 

*Itrat Husain, The Mystical Element in the Metaphysical Poets of the 
Seventeenth Century (London, 1948), p. 270. 

*Thomas Traherne, A Serious and Pathetical Contemplation of the Mercies 
of God, In Several Most Devout and Sublime Thanksgivings for the Same, 
ed. Roy Daniells (Toronto, 1941), p. 112—hereafter cited in the text as 
Contemplation. 
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want.‘ In Trinitarian terms, “Love loving is the Producer, and 
that is the Father: Love produced is the Means, and that is the Son: 
For Love is the means by which a lover loveth. The End of these 
Means is Love: for it is love by loving: and that is the Holy Ghost” 
(Centuries, 11, xlvi). Creation is, then, the process by which “ Love 
proceedeth of necessity from itself” (Ibid., 11, xl), both the origin 
and the object of which is the Deity, “Cause efficient and end of 
all Things” (Contemplation, p. 39). Hence the Universe is neces- 
sarily orderly, and Nature is necessarily beneficent (Jbid., 35). In 
terms of this, physical existence is positive, and, so long as Man 
continues to live in harmony with the rest of the Universe, the body, 
a manifestation of Divine Power, is glorious, “ Within distinguished 
into useful parts, / Beautified without with many Ornaments” 
(Ibid., 14). 

The being of the child is in complete harmony with his body and 
all things physical, for he establishes immediate relationship with 
the essence of each thing in Nature, and learns thereby “ nothing 
but the truth” (Innocence). He is purely intuitive, “A Naked 
Simple Pure Intelligence” (The Preparative), and he possesses a 
higher sensing faculty, “ A Beam that’s purely Spiritual, and Ey / 
That’s altogether Virgin” (An Infant-Ey).° The essence of this 
faculty is of course Divine Presence, which Traherne on occasion 
described anthropomorphically: “ He in our Childhood with us walks, 
/ And with our Thoughts Mysteriously he talks” (The Approach). 
The Eden image is intrinsic. The child becomes the figure of the 
race before the Fall: “I was an Adam there, / A little Adam in a 
Sphere” (Innocence). Like Adam, the child possesses “ A learned 
and a Happy Ignorance ” (den), for although he intuitively appre- 
hends goodness, he does not know it as the antithesis of evil: “No 
rotten Soul did like an Apple, near / My Soul Approach ” (Silence). 
In the case of Adam, and presumably then of the child as well, physical 
desire and satisfaction were identical, and the pain of want was 
unknown (Adam’s Fall). 


In contrast with this, postlapsarian mankind generally and each 


*Thomas Traherne, Centuries of Meditations, 1, xlii. The edition used was 
a re-impression (London, 1950) of the edition of Bertram Dobell. In other 
references in the text it seems useful to list the numbers of the “Century” 
and section in Traherne’s work rather than the page in this edition. 

*Traherne’s concept of a higher sensing faculty was first discussed by 
E. N. 8. Thompson, “The Philosophy of Thomas Traherne,” Philological 
Quarterly, vir (1929), 97-112. 
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individual passing from childhood specifically find that satisfaction 
is not immediately attendant upon the presence of desire. Man must 
constantly strive, “ Ploughing and Toyling, for a fore’t Increas,” and 
at the same time, “ Visiting the Sick, or Governing / The rude and 
Ignorant.” These are his “other” activities, “occasioned by the 
Fall” (Silence). If Adam had not fallen, finite measurement would 
not have attained its place in Man’s view, and the essential relation- 
ships of Nature, rather than the apparent relationships of custom, 
would have continued to dominate his attention. Desire and satis- 
faction would have remained identical. The immediate factor in 
individual corruption is association with social surroundings, the 
abandonment of the inward spiritual life. At one time the child is 
protected by “ A Fort, / Impregnable to any Sin,” but subsequently, 
“the Avenues being Open laid, / Whole Legions Entred, and the Forts 
Betrayd ” (Dumnesse). His protection has been intuition or the 
mystical activities of the senses, but the “ Avenues ” of corruption are 
the lower order of senses, those devoid of spiritual content. In terms 
of this distinction, the effect of Original Sin upon Man seems to 
be, then, the presence in each individual being of a potential dualism, 
which is to be actualized by time. 

The child’s sight is the superior sense, of high spiritual content 
and “ Deep and Infinit” (The Vision). When one of the faculties 
of communication joins with sight, then the sensing subject becomes 
conscious of finite measure. In the poem Dumnesse, “ Ears let other 
Noises in,” which disturb the child’s “Songs and Prayers.” In the 
poem An Infant-Ey the process becomes more explicit. Sight falls 
to the level of the other senses, and all are now “ less active than they 
were before,” for they obviously have been deprived of their spiritual 
content and are directed only toward material entities, “ distracting 
Objects.” The entire faculty is “feeble and disabled” and can reach 
“only Near Things with its influence.” To this point the process 
“makes us wretched Men,” for, conscious now of finite measure, the 
individual can see the gap between desire and satisfaction, and, more 
significant for him, he is able to contrast, in part at least, his present 
state with that of unlimited happiness. The possibility that he can 
come again to have such happiness asserts itself within him, making 
him restless and discontented with the world of appearances in which 
he lives: “ A Simple Infant’s Ey is such a Treasure / That when ’tis 
lost, w’enjoy no reall Pleasure.” 

Obviously, then, Traherne did not accept the Pelagian doctrine 
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that Original Sin affected only Adam. In the poem Eden the descrip. 
tion of the child’s ignorance of “such a Thing / As Sin ” does suggest 
the Pelagian teaching that the newly born child is exactly like pre- 
lapsarian Adam. However, this must be considered in terms of the 
further Pelagian doctrine that Adam was created mortal so that his 
death was not in any way attributable to sin. Such a position directly 
contradicts Traherne’s basic assumption that good is of spiritual 
content while evil is devoid of spirit. Furthermore, the Pelagian 
teaching denies the logical relation between Sin and Death, which 
Traherne clearly accepted: in Eden he described “Sin” with the 
clause, “in which Mankind lay Dead.” Traherne clearly found a 
parallel between Adam and the uncorrupted child, but he did not 
believe that their states were identical. 

While neither Adam nor the child is corrupt in the beginning, both 
suffer corruption and therefore have obviously been corruptible. The 
nature of the corruptibility of each holds the key to the distinction 
between their unfallen states. Although Traherne made no statement 
about the actual origin of evil, he denied by implication that it arose 
in any way from dualism in Adam’s being, for before the Fall there 
was no conflict between physical and spiritual elements within him, 
and he was untouched by the effects of time. Yet Man’s heritage 
from Adam is dualism itself, which, though neither active nor apparent 
in the beginning, is present and contains the potentiality for corrup- 
tion. In the poem Dumnesse Traherne recalled his own fall from 
childish innocence: “J then my Bliss did, when my Silence, break.” 
In terms of this, it is obvious that the loss of “ Bliss” is inevitable, 
for, unlike Adam, the child is subject to the effects of time, themselves 
part of his heritage from Adam, and these necessitate his breaking 
of “ Silence.” 

Traherne was, then, not so heterodox as might first appear. His 
position was in fact not unlike that of the Ninth of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which in part states quite simply that “man is very far 
gone from original righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined 
to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit.” But 
in writing of the fall of the individual from innocence, Traherne 
emphasized the promise and hope of regeneration, “ A little Spark, / 
That shining in the Dark, / Makes, and encourages my Soul to rise” 
(Fullnesse). For the individual being regeneration means a return 
to his pristine state, as Traherne indicated in the concluding line 
of the key poem Innocence: “I must becom a Child again.” The 
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individual being is the microcosmic image of the race, whose regenera- 
tion was Traherne’s larger concern: “Our Saviour’s meaning, when 
He said, He must be born again and become a little child that will 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, is deeper far than is generally 
believed ” (Centuries, 111, v). 


University of Pennsylvania WILLIAM H. MARSHALL 


The Meaning of “ Poland ” in The Medal 


Ever since Sir Walter Scott set against its contemporary background 
Dryden’s reference to the medal struck upon Shaftesbury’s acquittal 
as a “Polish” medal (The Medal, 3), it has been customary to 
identify the term as an allusion to a “standing joke.” Shaftesbury, 
according to the popular joke, hoped to be chosen king of Poland 
at the time the post was vacant, and therefore the humor lay in 
pointing to his ridiculously overweening ambitions and conceit. The 
jest was certainly a popular one in 1681-82, but something of the 
seriousness behind it has been lost in our emphasis upon the humor. 

The problem that beset the English political theorists, especially 
after the beginning of the rebellion against Charles I, was the degree 
to which the crown is the gift of God or the grant of the people. In 
the long theoretical dispute between elective and hereditary monarchy 
it had been customary to argue that the nobles of the Germanic races 
originally elected their kings at parliamentary sessions and that 
therefore the natural political structure of these peoples is elective 
and limited. Throughout the sixteenth and much of the seventeenth 
century the theorists offered as persisting examples of such Germanic 
elective monarchies Denmark, Sweden, and Poland; and, depending 
upon the form of government to be defended, they either cited these 
countries as evidence that elective monarchy is “natural” to the 
Germanic peoples or examined disturbances in these nations to demon- 
strate the instability of all but hereditary monarchies. Francois Hot- 
man, for example, set out to prove that all “Franks” in their 
“Ancient Free State . . . before the Loss of their Liberties ” had 
elective monarchies, “ Which Institution, to this very day, the Ger- 


1 See Samuel Kliger, The Goths in England (Cambridge, Mass., 1952). 
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mans, Danes, Swedes, and Polanders do retain.”* Contrarily, Jean 
Bodin, defending hereditary and absolute monarchy, described the 
confusion and endless disputes for power that have arisen within the 
elective kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Poland.* Even outside 
the polemical writings these three countries were considered notable 
during this period for their limited and elective monarchies; * and 
especially during the Commonwealth the English political apologists 
were driven by the precarious state of national affairs to be highly 
conscious of the governmental policies of these three countries. Sir 
Robert Filmer, for example, answering in 1648 Henry Parker’s plea 
for a limited monarchy, admitted that “ We do hear a great rumour 
in this age, of moderated and limited Kings; Poland, Sweden, and 
Denmark are talked of for such: and in these kingdoms, or nowhere, 
is such a moderated government . . . to be found.” ® 

By 1660, however, revolutions had transformed both Denmark and 
Sweden into hereditary and absolute monarchies; and the Whig 
apologists for elective monarchy could now turn only to Poland for 
support. Replying to Filmer’s arguments for absolutism, James Tyrrel 
wrote that “in Denmark and Sweden the Kings (until of Late that 
they became Hereditary) were never received or owned as Lawfull, 
until they were Crown’d and had Sworn to observe and maintaine 
the Laws of the Kingdom and priviledges of the Nobility and People”; 
however, “as for Poland,” Filmer “cannot deny but it is limited in 
many things,” for it is “ but an Association of so many petty Princes 
for mutual defence, under an Elective Head.”® Since Tyrrel has 
claimed that the English government is founded upon the ancient 
Germanic witenagemot, or parliament, which elected the king, the 
Whiggish implication is that England’s government is, or should be, 
like Poland’s.’ 


2 Franciscus Hotomanus, Franco-Gallia ... Written originally in Latin... 
in the year 1574, and translated into English by the Author of the Account 
of Denmark [i.e. Lord Molesworth] (London, 1711), p. 38. 

8 The Siw Bookes of a Commonweale, trans. Richard Knolles (London, 1606), 

. 723 ff. 

“ See Giovanni Botero, Amphitheatridion (Lubeck, 1600) and Le Relationi 
Universali (Venice, 1605); S. Stephanius, De Regno Daniae et Norwegiae 
(1629); J. J. Pontanus, Rerum Danicarum Historia (Amsterdam, 1631); 
Pierre d’Avity, Nouveau Thédtre du Monde (Paris, 1644). 

’ The Anarchy of a Limited or Mixed Monarchy, in Patriarcha and Other 
Political Works, ed. Peter Laslett (Oxford, 1949), p. 309. See also William 
Prynne, Soveraigne Power of Parliaments and Kingdomes (London, 1642), 
appendix, pp. 80 ff. 

* Patriarcha non Monarcha (London, 1681), pp. 146-8. 

™In 1694 Lord Molesworth, the rebellious Irish Whig, was to claim a most 
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The significance behind Dryden’s allusion to the popular joke, 
therefore, lies in its linking the Whigs and Shaftesbury with the great 
remaining example of elective monarchies among the Germanic races, 
and not merely in its glance at the preposterous story of Shaftesbury’s 
personal ambition to be king of another country. Since the Whigs, 
under Shaftesbury, had sought to put through the Exclusion Bill, 
which would have abrogated the hereditary succession and made the 
illegitimate Duke of Monmouth heir to the throne instead of Charles’ 
brother the Duke of York, Shaftesbury is the king of Poland in the 
sense that he is the leader of that party which assumes that Parliament 
has the power to determine the king. One of the pamphlets of the 
moment, for example, after addressing Shaftesbury with pompous 
Latin titles, adds, “ For in what manner, Sir, can I better accost your 
Greatness than in the Method and Form which the Ancient Polonians 
us’d to Elect their Sovereigns?” * Correspondingly, the Whigs are 
the Poles, and so they appear in many of the satiric pamphlets. One 
of these catalogues the Whig leaders under transparent Polish-seeming 
names and calls them the “ Polish Senators ”; * and one news journal 
quite bluntly says that the Whigs are “call’d ‘ Polanders’” because 
“They are a sort of people that set up for ‘ Elective Government’ 
and ‘ Faction.’ ” *° 

The references to Poland in The Medal are therefore to be read 
as allegorical equivalents for the Whigs. The medal is “ Polish” 
because it has been struck by the party dedicated to the idea of 
elective monarchy for their leader, who, through the Exclusion Bill, 
has tried to institute the Polish type of limited monarchy. And the 
word “ Letamur” on the medal “in Polish, is rejoice” (The Medal, 
15) because only in Whig sensibilities was the exoneration of Shaftes- 
bury occasion for celebration.** 


The Johns Hopkins University EARL R. WASSERMAN 


intimate kinship between England and Poland: the ancient “Gothic” form 
of government, which was “every where Elective,” has been “ lost within this 
last Age, in all Kingdoms, but those of Poland, Great Britain, and Ireland.” 
(An Account of Denmark, London, 1694, p. 32). He was eager, of course, 
to see that England did not join the ranks of Denmark and Sweden. 

*(Tom D’Urfey], Scandalum Magnatum: or, Potapski’s Case, a Satyr 
against Polish Oppression (London, 1682). 

*4 Modest Vindication of the Earl of S———y: In a Letter to a Friend 
concerning his being Elected King of Poland (London, 1681). 

1° Observator in Question and Answer, vol. 1, no. 87, for 7 January 1681. 

11 See also Dryden’s use in The Hind and the Panther (974-87) of Poland 
as a metaphor for the anarchy of elective, parliamentary government, and the 
hint there of a relation between the “ Polish diet” and the Whig attempt to 
pass the Exclusion Bill. 
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Billy Budd: The Catastrophe of Innocence 


Billy Budd has the distinction of being Melville’s final fiction, the 
last embodiment of his complex vision.’ In it Melville did not attempt 
to find new truth through an old form but discovered a new form for 
an old, familiar theme. The theme may be found explicitly formu- 
lated as early as 1850 in White Jacket. There, placed in one of the 
inconspicuous chapters is the narrator’s comment, arising from his 
witnessing the paradoxical Christian prayer of a “ murderous,” death- 
dealing man-of-war canoneer, that given the current social construe- 
tion of the world, which seems so “ ill-adapted to the practical adop- 
tion of the meekness of Christianity,” there is some basis for believing 
“that although our blessed Saviour was full of the wisdom of heaven, 
yet His gospel seems lacking in the practical wisdom of earth.” And 
there follows the vital qualification: “ But all this only the more 
crowns the divine consistency of Jesus.” ? 


This minor note in White Jacket becomes the major theme of 
Pierre. Just as the meaning and consequences of this “truth” are 
dramatized in the character of Pierre himself, the idea is given explicit 
statement in the Plinlimmon pamphlet, in the distinctions drawn 
between heavenly (or chronometrical) and earthly (or horological) 


2 Written in 1888-89 and not published until 1924, Billy Budd has already 
attracted a distinguished series of commentaries. E. L. Grant Watson first 
in 1933 described Billy Budd as “ Melville’s Testament of Acceptance” (New 
England Quarterly, vi, 319-327). In 1940 Charles Roberts Anderson explored 
the various possible “sources” of Melville’s last novel as he charted “The 
Genesis of Billy Budd” (American Literature, x11, 329-46). Richard Chase, 
in a 1948 “ Dissent on Billy Budd” (Partisan Review, xv, 1212-1218), aligned 
Billy with Marnoo, Jack Chase and the protagonist in Pierre—as Melville’s 
abortive attempts to create the “true” Promethean hero. Also in 1948, 
F. Barron Freeman published his fine, scholarly edition of Billy Budd (Har- 
vard University Press). In 1950 Joseph Schiffman published “ Melville’s Final 
Stage, Irony: a Re-examination of Billy Budd Criticism” (American Litera- 
ture, XXII, 128-136). In 1951, Ronald Mason in The Spirit above the Dust 
(London: John Lehman) claimed for Billy Budd the “ Victory of Innocence.” 
And in 1951 H. M. Campbell suggested that Melville portrayed a world in 
which “even the most innocent are doomed” in a treatment of the irony in 
“The Hanging Scene in Melville’s Billy Budd, Foretopman” (MLN, LXvI, 
378-381). In 1952 Lawrance Thompson defined Billy Budd as the final episode 
(a “bitter comedy”) in Melville's extended Quarrel with God (Princeton 
University Press). And Wendell Glick in 1953 contended that Billy Budd 
was Melville’s final declaration in favor of expediency as opposed to “ absolute 
morality” (PMLA, Lxvitt, 103-110). In 1955, G. Giovannini argued against 
irony in “ The Hanging Scene in Melville’s Billy Budd” (MLN, Lxx, 491-497), 
and H. M. Campbell answered with “The Hanging Scene in Melville’s Billy 
Budd: A Reply to Mr. Giovannini” (MLN, Lxx, 497-500). 

2? White Jacket, vol. v1 in The Works of Herman Melville (London: Constable 
and Company, Ltd., 1922), pp. 407-08. 
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time. Plinlimmon, reiterating Melville’s view expressed in White 
Jacket, asserts that heavenly wisdom and earthly wisdom differ, and 
since men are creatures not of heaven but of earth, it is no discredit 
to heavenly wisdom for men to forego it in favor of earthly. Plin- 
limmon goes on further to assert that “almost invariably, with in- 
ferior beings, the absolute effort to live in this world according to 
the strict letter of the chronometricals is, somehow, apt to involve 
those inferior beings eventually in strange wnique follies and sins, 
unimagined before.”* Such was the fate of Pierre, and such, pre- 
cisely, is the fate of Billy Budd. 

At first glance it might seem that Billy has much in common with 
Melvilie’s “ ideal” maskless men, the Jack Chases and Rolfes (the 
story open with a generous dedication to Chase). And indeed he does, 
for his virtues of friendliness and frankness are theirs. But there 
is a practical or earthly wisdom in such individuals as Jack Chase 
and Rolfe, White Jacket and Ishmael, which is missing in Budd, and 
this vital deficiency makes him more akin to Taji, Ahab, Pierre, 
Mortmain—the Titanic Innocents who war with the world’s evil and 
lose. It is this deficiency which renders Billy Budd incapable of 
comprehending, much less coping with, evil. Taji is obsessed, in his 
search for Yillah, with possessing the Ideal; Ahab is obsessed, in 
pursuing Moby Dick, with destroying the world’s evil; Pierre is 
obsessed, in his flight with Isabel, with assuming the burden of his 
father’s guilt; Mortmain is obsessed, in his restless wandering of 
the earth, and in his search through the Holy Land, with exposing 
man’s evil nature; Billy Budd is obsessed, in his relations with the 
other sailors and the officers, with maintaining his popularity (and 
innocence) unblemished. Taji ends up with a hardened heart con- 
tinuing an endless and futile search; Ahab, finally committed to the 
devilish Fedallah, destroys himself and others in his evil doom; Pierre 
ultimately commits, as he fleetingly realizes, far greater sins than 
the ones he so consciously avoided ; Mortmain dies apart and isolated, 
absorbed in dwelling fiendishly on the evil in men’s hearts; Billy 
Budd is fated, in his uncontrollable outrage in the face of evil, to 
kill a man and to hang for his act. Indeed all of these men succeed, 
in their “absolute effort ” to live according to “ heavenly ” wisdom, 
only in involving themselves in “ unique follies and sins.” 


* Pierre, vol. x in The Works of Herman Melville (London: Constable and 
Company Ltd., 1923), pp. 284-300. 
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Almost invariably Melville has described his Titanic heroes as 
stricken Christs, but with none has the analogy been so complete 
as with Billy Budd. From beginning to end, Christ is the dominant 
metaphor of the story. When Billy is brought aboard the H.M.§, 
Indomitable in 1797, shortly after the Great Mutiny which had rocked 
the British fleet, he is the epitome of innocence. Asked the routine 
questions—where was he born, who was his father—he replies, signifi- 
cantly, “ God knows, Sir.” (146)* His reputation, borne out by his 
behaviour aboard ship, is that of a peacemaker, one who can miracu- 
lously transfigure hate and hostility into admiration and love. When 
Billy stands falsely accused before his Captain and cannot speak, 
his expression is “ a crucifixion to behold.” (226) And when he kills 
his accuser with one blow, his Captain mutters, “Struck dead by 
an angel of God.” (229) Billy’s last words before he hangs are— 
“God bless Captain Vere.” (264) And even after his death (or 
ascension), his “ legend” lives on, and the spar from which he was 
hanged becomes sacred: “to [sailors] a chip of it was as a piece of 
the Cross.” (278) 

But Billy is much more complex than simply a duplicate of Christ. 
Christlike, yes, but also like Adam—Adam before the Fall: “ Billy 
in many respects was little more than a sort of upright barbarian, 
much such perhaps as Adam presumably might have been ere the 
urbane Serpent wriggled himself into his company.” (147) Captain 
Vere congratulates his officers on gaining in Billy “such a fine speci- 
men of the genus homo who, in the nude might have posed for a 
statue of young Adam before the fall.” (219) In his character and 
his appearance, Billy is an Adam as well as a Christ. The main 
import of this figure is that it emphasizes Billy’s ignorance of evil: 
unlike Christ’s, Billy’s innocence is compounded of his lack of knowl- 
edge of good and evil, like Adam’s before he ate the fruit, and not 
of a profound insight into the nature of the world and man. 

In fact, throughout the tale Billy’s ignorance and naiveté are so 
emphasized as the main components of his innocence that he seems, 
like an animal, deprived, almost entirely, of a moral faculty. Melville 
uses a number of metaphors to suggest the nature of Billy’s innocence 


* Quotations from Billy Budd are identified in the text by page reference to 
Melville’s Billy Budd, ed. by F. Barron Freeman (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1948). 
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and the quality of his intelligence. Billy is a “sort of upright bar- 
barian.” (147) His attitude toward death, containing no trace of 
the irrational fears of the “ civilized,” is like that of the “ barbarous ” 
tribes: “a barbarian Billy radically was.” (260) And Billy is child- 
like: “. . . yet a child’s utter innocence is but its blank ignorance, 
and the innocence more or less wanes as intelligence waxes. But in 
Billy Budd intelligence such as it was, had advanced, while yet his 
simple-mindedness remained for the most part unaffected.” (205) 
Without knowledge of evil gained through experience, Billy is also 
deprived of any “intuitive knowledge of the bad.” Not without 
reason Billy goes on board by the name of Baby Budd. Billy has 
little or no self-consciousness—“ or about as much as we may reason- 
ably impute to a dog of St. Bernard’s breed.” (147) Melville returns 
to this startling figure in describing Billy’s reaction to Captain Vere’s 
intricate remarks to the drum-head court trying Billy: the reasoning 
caused Billy “ to turn a wistful interrogative look towards the speaker, 
a look in its dumb expressiveness not unlike that which a dog of 
generous breed might turn upon his master seeking in his face some 
elucidation of a previous gesture ambiguous to the canine intelligence.” 
(241) 

Barbarian, child, dog—Christ and Adam—Billy Budd is indeed a 
strange mixture of many ingredients, perhaps a “ simple-minded ” 
but certainly a complex character. And increasing the complexity is 
Billy’s “ flaw,” his “ occasional liability to a vocal defect.” Both as 
emblem and as fact, this “flaw” assumes a leading role in Billy’s 
tragedy: ‘In this particular Billy was a striking instance that the 
arch interferer, the envious marplot of Eden still has more or less 
to do with every human consignment to this planet of earth. In 
every case, one way or another he is sure to slip in his little card, 
as much as to remind us—lI too have a hand here.” (149) Billy’s 
stammer is emblematic of his human imperfection, a symbol of the 
necessity for his adhering to the human condition because of his 
inborn incapacity to attain the divine. 

Billy’s stutter is not so much the cause of his catastrophe as its 
trigger. Billy by his very nature is hopelessly unfitted for existence 
in the world of men. He is naive in his dedication to becoming so 
shipshape that he will never earn verbal reproof; he is immature in 
his fretting about his failure; and he is gullible in his persistence 
in believing, even when disabused by the cynical Dansker, in the 
kind disposition of the master-at-arms, John Claggart. Through his 
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incapacity to understand the significance or consequences of evil, he 
fails to report to his officers the vaguely mutinous plan broached 
to him in secret. And when he stands falsely accused of inciting 
mutiny by the “ friendly ” John Claggart, Billy Budd can still neither 
comprehend nor cope with evil. He is struck dumb and cannot speak, 
And since he cannot speak he acts, and the only act he knows—bar- 
barian-, child-, animal-like—is a blow. The Christ-like Billy, incapable 
of angelically turning the other cheek, answers with a solidly human— 
even Satanic—fist. 

Billy’s blow on Claggart symbolizes man’s—perhaps America’s— 
naive attempt to obliterate natural depravity by a simple act of 
violence. And ironically, the act arises out of that depravity (Billy’s 
stutter, remember, is the “little card” of Satan) which it would 
destroy. The smallest denial from Billy’s lips would have been enough 
for the already convinced Captain. But Biily’s stammer would not 
let him speak and Billy’s nature could not prevent him from violence. 
Like Ahab, Billy’s only response to evil is to lash out and annihilate 
it. And like Ahab, Billy becomes inextricably entangled in the very 
evil which he would destroy. 


II 


The Master-at-Arms, John Claggart, like Billy, is the last of a 
long line of similar Melvillean characters, but has, like Billy, his 
individuality. Claggart is the accomplished hypocrite. Like the mis- 
sionaries in Typee and Omoo, like Redburn’s captain and White 
Jacket’s officers, like Derwent in Clarel, like society generally in 
Melville, Claggart wears the congenial mask of respectability to 
conceal from the world his true nature. Claggart may be best described 
as a cross between Fedallah, with his infinite capacity for the grossest 
of evils, and the Confidence Man, with his cunning and craft in the 
pettiest of crimes. The mask with which Claggart confronts his 
superiors is persuasive. His responsible position, master-at-arms, a 
“sort of chief of police,” has been bestowed upon him by his officers 
because of his “ constitutional sobriety, his ingratiating deference to 
superiors, together with a peculiar ferreting genius ” and a “ certain 
austere patriotism.” (172) 

Nothing less than “ natural depravity ” itself is the real motivating 
force within Claggart. This natural depravity has the quality but 
not the universality of Calvin’s. It has nothing to do with the brutish 
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or the sordid or the sensual, but is “ dominated by intellectuality ” and 
an overruling pride which transcends “ vices or small sins.” (185-86) 
The person born with this “ natural depravity ” may appear “ subject 
to the law of reason ”—but “toward the accomplishment of an aim 
which in wantonness of malignity would seem to partake of the 
insane, he will direct a cool judgment sagacious and sound.” (186-87) 
Curiously enough, the master-at-arms is one of the two individuals 
on the Indomitable “ intellectually capable of adequately appreciating 
the moral phenomenon presented in Billy Budd” (192)—and the 
appreciation is galling. In a passage which imparts to the relation- 
ship a fascinating psychological complexity, Melville speculates that, 
Claggart being “well moulded” himself, it was probably Billy’s 
“ significant personal beauty ” which aroused simultaneously Claggart’s 
“envy and antipathy.” (191) But on the symbolic level Claggart’s 
plot against Billy is one act in the eternal drama of the war between 
good and evil, innocence and guilt. 

Claggart at first devises small schemes to keep Billy, in spite of 
his resolve to conform, in constant “ petty ” trouble. The first major 
encounter of the two is in a minor incident involving spilled soup. 
By accident Billy spills his soup-pan when Claggart happens to be 
passing the mess, and the “greasy liquid” rolls across the path of 
the master-at-arms. This small event, charged symbolically with psy- 
chological subtlety, comes to assume gigantic proportions in the minds 
of both. Claggart’s quick but calculated exclamation—* Handsome 
is as handsome did” (180)—disarms Billy (if the unarmed can be 
disarmed) by convincing him that Claggart is his friend. But the 
reply, too subtle for the victim or his companions, is ironic. In 
Claggart’s distorted but keen intellect, the spilled soup is interpreted 
as “the sly escape of a spontaneous feeling on Billy’s part more or 
less answering to the antipathy of his own.” (193) And Claggart 
welcomes this “ justification ” for shifting from trivial to significant 
plotting against Billy. 

The scheme for entangling Billy in a mutinous conspiracy succeeds 
in appearances only, but that success is sufficient for Claggart’s main 
purpose—the destruction of Billy. Neither Captain Vere nor his 
officers could be convinced of Billy’s guilt in a conspiracy, but they 
know of his guilt in killing a superior officer—an individual “ mutiny ” 
extremely serious in war-time—and they must render judgment within 
the knowledge of the clear consequences of Billy’s act on the crew. 
So Claggart’s scheme succeeds not because of its cleverness but because 
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of Billy’s weakness at the crucial moment of the accusation, his 
primitive violence substituted for civilized reason. But Claggart’s 
success necessitates his own death. As he lies sprawled under Billy’s 
blow, Claggart’s inert body resembles a “dead snake.” (227) But 
the Satanic snake is never really dead: Claggart’s “soul” has no 
doubt taken flight to Hell, there to join the devil’s eternal rebellion. 


III 


If Billy is the subtly masked man of innocence, appearing in the 
cloak of Christ’s purity to the world and to himself while in reality 
harboring the savage impulse of the barbarian, the child, the animal; 
and if Claggart is the deceitfully masked man, deliberately and craftily 
misleading the world as to his true evil nature; then Captain Vere 
is Melville’s maskless man, his man of forthrightness and frankness, 
who by his balance of reason and emotion, mind and heart, recognizes 
evil and its inevitability on earth, comes to honorable terms with it, 
and endures, albeit with a heightened tragic vision. 


Captain Vere is a middle-aged Jack Chase or Rolfe, past their 
physical prime but exhibiting most of their fine qualities. As Billy 
Budd is a man of all heart and no intellect, and John Claggart a 
man of all intellect and no heart, Captain Vere is the man of modera- 
tion with heart and intellect in ideal balance. He is wise enough to 
refrain from “developing” his virtues to that extreme at which 
they become vices. He is “mindful of the welfare of his men, but 
never [tolerates] an infraction of discipline.” (160) He is “ intrepid 
to the verge of temerity, though never injudiciously so.” (160) 
Though he displays usually an “unobtrusiveness of demeanour” 
and an “unaffected modesty,” when the times call for action he 
demonstrates that he possesses a “resolute nature.” (161) Though 
he is “practical enough upon occasion,” he betrays sometimes a 
“certain dreaminess of mood.” (161) In all things, that is, Captain 
Vere avoids exaggerations, extremes. His nickname—Starry Vere— 
might at first appear ironic as applied to one who, “ whatever his 
sturdy qualities,” is “without any brilliant ones.” (162) But the 
stars themselves are not flashily brilliant, like the sun: they are held 
sturdily fixed in heavenly balance. 


Like Melville’s admirable maskless men such as Rolfe and Chase, 
Captain Vere adds to an instinctive wisdom the wisdom of books: 
he likes “ unconventional writers, who, free from cant and convention, 
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like Montaigne, honestly, and in the spirit of common sense philoso- 
phize upon realities.” (163-64) This love of books, though it deprives 
him of a certain boisterous “ companionable quality ” common to his 
profession, and though it gains him the reputation of possessing a 
“queer streak of the pedantic,” (165) nevertheless underlines the 
dominant trait of his personality—his utter openness. He is interested 
in confronting the “ realities” he is so avid to read about without 
flinching and without a trace of deception. It is precisely this blunt- 
ness (characteristic also of Rolfe and Jack Chase) which, though 
never cruel, frequently puzzles or startles his colleagues and sets 
Starry Vere apart. Melville carefully points out that in natures like 
Captain Vere’s, “honesty prescribes to them directness, sometimes 
far-reaching like that of a migratory fowl that in its flight never heeds 
when it crosses a frontier.” (166) 

Captain Vere’s crucial action in handling Billy Budd’s trial demon- 
strates that he is the only individual on board the Indomitable who 
understands what White Jacket instinctively learned on his voyage 
and what Plinlimmon formulated as a philosophy in his pamphlet— 
the wide and necessary separation of heavenly wisdom and earthly 
wisdom, and the “impossibility” of the application of the one in 
the province of the other. Captain Vere understands further—and 
it is this understanding that divides his sympathies and almost 
unbalances this balanced man—that both kinds of wisdom are right 
in their place, that the “ failure ” of one out of its place by no means 
signifies its insufficiency. It is this insight that enables Captain Vere 
to sympathize so profoundly with Billy Budd while at the same time 
arguing so persuasively the necessity of his conviction. At Billy’s 
execution, Captain Vere’s emotions, as compelling as the crew’s, are 
simply more intellectually disciplined. As Billy’s “ God bless Captain 
Vere ” echoes about him, Vere, “either through stoic self-control or 
a sort of momentary paralysis induced by emotional shock, [stands] 
erectly rigid as a musket in the ship-armour’s rack.” (265) Some- 
time after the Billy Budd incident, when Captain Vere lies dying on 
his ship in the midst of battle, he is heard to murmur “ Billy Budd, 
Billy Budd.” A member of Billy’s drum-head court is present to 
testify that the refrain is not whispered with “accents of remorse.” 
(275) On the verge of death, Captain Vere still clearly understands 
the necessity of his action even as he cries out his affection for his 
departed sailor. 
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When Billy Budd climbs to the scaffold for his punishment, his 
execution appears to be more an ascension than a death. As the hang. 
man’s signal is given, “the vapoury fleece hanging low in the east 
[is] shot through with a soft glory as of the fleece of the Lamb of 
God seen in mystical vision,” and Billy ascends, “and ascending, 
[takes] the full rose of the dawn.” (266) Miraculously there is no 
involuntary movement or muscular spasm in Billy’s body—nothing 
but the rhythmical motion created by the roll of the ship. This 
phenomenon, together with the appearance of the large sea-fowls who 
with their “outstretched wings and the cracked requiem of their 
cries ” (271) circle close and continuously the burial spot in the sea 
where Billy’s body plunged, impresses upon the awed sailors a vaguely 
superstitious realization of the transcendent nature of the event they 
witness. Although Billy dies, his continued existence, like Claggart’s, 
seems assured, for as surely as Claggart descended to Hell, there to 
enter the eternal service of the devil, Billy ascends to Heaven, there 
to sit at the throne of God. 

The portrait of Billy completes Melville’s gallery of Titanic Inno- 
cents—Taji, Ahab, Pierre, Mortmain—all of whom suffer from some” 
intricate disorder that renders them ultimately non-human. Melville 
created these “heroes” in a “descending order” of self-awareness: 
Taji, as he commits himself to an eternal search for Yillah, recognizes ; 
and confesses his own hardheartedness; Ahab, in gazing down into 
the ocean and searching Fedallah’s steady gaze, discovers and reveals, 
but does not confront the consequences of his awful commitment to 
evil; Pierre glimpses into his “ unconscious ” motives, but the horror 
is too great for his mind to hold; Mortmain recognizes the universality , 
of evil and his despair grows from his instinctive awareness of his 
inability to dissociate himself from it; but Billy Budd is lacking not 
only an intellectual consciousness but even an instinctive awareness 
of his potentiality for evil, in spite of his stutter and his quick fist: 
he is the one completely unselfconscious “masked Innocent.” And 
unlike the others, he has in Captain Vere a hero of humanity who 
shields society from the cataclysmic consequences of his nakedly 
spontaneous and raw Innocence. Since Billy’s disorder is that which 
springs from the dominance of an out-sized heart over an almost 
non-existent intellect, his fate, although catastrophic on earth like 
that of the others, ultimately partakes of a spiritual transfiguration. 


University of Nebraska JAMES E. MILLER, JR. 
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Time and The Ambassadors 


R. W. Stallman’s note on the unnamed object in The Ambassadors 
(MLN January 1957) seems to suggest that even the most intractable 
text must yield its answers to “new criticism” exegesis. This may 
be true of a poem; but the laws of poetry do not apply to the laws 
of fiction ; the tradition of the Human Comedy of Balzac is not that 
of the Divine Comedy of Dante. Mr. Stallman collects all the time- 
references in The Ambassadors and seeks to show that the unnamed 
article manufactured in Woollett was an alarm-clock. Indeed, so 
certain of his discovery is he that he suggests that Worcester (which 
James converted to Woollett) was a watch-manufacturing center 
(is he not thinking of Waltham ?) and he goes on to say that “ perhaps 
that is as much of a coincidence as the fact that The Ambassadors 
has twelve divisions—and let’s face it—so has a clock.” 

To be sure. But there are other things which have twelve divisions 
as well, not least the calendar year. The divisions of The Ambassadors, 
twelve in number, correspond to the twelve instalments James wrote 
or serialization of the novel in the North American Review, from 
January to December inclusive, 1903. Calendar time, not clock time, 
was involved here. The literary historian, whose task is to illuminate 
such matters for the textual critic, would be tempted to add that 
many elements in the structure of James’s novels were determined 
by the conditions of serialization which the novelist always met in 
a very practical and realistic manner. 

But there is a deeper matter to be considered in discussing The 
Ambassadors. The answer to the unnamed object lies in James’s artistic 
intention and in his sense of the comic, and it is not to be found in 
a cataloguing of symbols. James from the first visioned his novels 
as a process of collaboration between writer and reader. As Proust 
was to do after him, he pointed out in his earliest full-length essay 
(on George Eliot in 1866 when he was 22) that every reader brings 
a fund of experience and subjective data to his perusal of any page 
of fiction. “ In every novel,” the young James wrote on that occasion 
(he was criticising Adam Bede), 


the work is divided between the writer and the reader; but the writer makes 
the reader very much as he makes his characters. When he makes him ill, 
that is, makes him indifferent, he does no work; the writer does all. When 
he makes him well, that is, makes him interested, then the reader does quite 
half the labour . . . the grand point is to get him to make it. I hold that 
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there is a way. It is perhaps a secret; but until it is found out, I think that 
the art of story-telling cannot be said to have approached perfection. 


This explains James’s later insistence upon “ attention of perusal,” 
upon “ mystification,” upon building the story in constant awareness 
of the reader’s vision as well as that of the writer’s and the points 
of view given to the characters. Here lies the answer to James’s 
refusal to offer specifications when he wanted the reader to supply 
them. If we accept this process, Miss Patricia Evans was quite right, 
so far as her reading was concerned, when she said that the unnamed 
object in The Ambassadors was a safety-match. It was precisely that 
when she read the novel. And if E. M. Forster wants to imagine 
button-hooks he is equally right. This is what his collaborative reading 
of the story has placed in the book. When Van Wyck Brooks flatly 
asserts it is “a certain undistinguished toilet-article ” he can afford 
to be as dogmatic as he wishes about it. And if Stallman decides to 
research the matter by symbol-cataloguing, and discovers it is an 
alarm-clock he too is right, not because of the symbols but because 
he has latched onto the time-piece. 


“ 


The idea James adumbrated in his precocious essay of 1866 is 
elaborated in the preface to The Turn of the Screw affixed to Vol. 
xiv of the New York Edition of the Novels and Tales. The passage 
is too well known to require repeating. In it James clearly explains 
that his manner of evoking horror in the reader is to offer no specifi- 
cations. Let the reader imagine the horror, let his imagination 
conjure up his personal sense of evil, and the story becomes more 
real to him than any evil the author could suggest. 

The textual reading offered by Stallman wholly ignores these avowed 
intentions of the novelist. It is because each reader has supplied his 
own data that we have so many variant readings of The Turn of the 
Screw. This was James’s “trap for the unwary.” When Mrs. Grose 
says that little Flora spoke “ Horrors” but does not tell us what 
Flora said, the reader is left free to speculate on the child’s scatalogical 
vocabulary, her knowledge of “evil” things, or any childish fantasy 
which an ignorant Victorian housekeeper like Mrs. Grose would deem 
a “ horror.” 

There remains the question of the time references so patiently 
assembled by the textual critic. It seems to me they prove nothing 
more in this case than that people are concerned with mechanical time 
because they meet trains, keep engagements, go to the theatre and 
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must arrange their daily lives with some method. Strether is concerned 
with time only insofar as he feels that perhaps he is discovering 
certain of life’s amenities “too late.” But to argue, as Stallman 
does, that “time is the all-consuming theme” of the novel is to 
reckon indirectly with the theme James himself announced—that of 
awareness, of “live all you can” in the sense of seeing and feeling 
life, which is, indeed, not to measure it by the mere tick of the watch. 
The passage of time is, after all, the concern of most novels. It is 
one thing, moreover, for novelists like Faulkner and Mann to use 
time symbolism consciously, and another for the Victorian novelist 
to use time as it figured in his daily life. 


> 


New York University LEON EDEL 


Illusion and Reality in Eugene O'Neill 


“The lie of a pipe dream is what gives life to the whole misbegotten 
mad lot of us, drunk or sober,” says Larry Slade,’ voicing thereby a 
basic tension in The Iceman Cometh and, I submit, in a majority of 
Eugene O’Neill’s plays from Bound East for Cardiff onward. While 
a unilateral approach to literature is sometimes dangerous, in the 
case of O’ Neill the tension between illusion and reality, present in all 
but a few of his plays, seems to me sufficiently essential that to focus 
on it will lead us far into his world. 

Strange Interlude and Mourning Becomes Electra provide us clear 
elaborations of what illusion and reality can mean. Illusion is ever 
a reaching toward Yeats’ Byzantium, a world of changeless and en- 
during forms. It may lie in Professor Leeds’ library, where “a fugi- 
tive from reality can view the present safely from a distance ” (I, 3) ; 
or in the church where Marsden plans to marry Nina, “a gray ivied 
chapel, full of restful shadow, symbolical of the peace we have found ” 
(I, 197). Or—and this is its noblest articulation—in the Garden of 
Eden, the Blessed Isles where one can forget “all men’s dirty dreams 
of greed and power!” (II, 24). Conversely, so long as men dwell 
in the real world they strive and suffer, love and hate, are born and 
die. Seen as an attempt to conquer time, illusion is anchored in the 


1The Plays of Eugene O’Neill (New York, 1955), m1, 578. Hereafter all 
references to this edition will appear in the body of the text. 
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past or the future, reality in the present. For O’Neill the meaning 
of life derives in large part from the oscillations which this spatial- 
temporal polarity sets in motion. Consider the story of Nina Leeds, 
On the point of withdrawing from her long war with life and return- 
ing to the ancestral home, she thinks, “the only living life is in the 
past and future . . . the present is an interlude . . . strange inter- 
lude in which we call on past and future to bear witness we are 
living!” (I, 165); for her reality is a time of pain which will pass, 
It is in the myth of the Garden, however, that the spatial and tem- 
poral qualities of illusion ultimately concenter. Before the Fall death 
and passion were not; natural man has long aspired to such an ideal 
if illusory state. When he acts on this aspiration, which is rarely, 
the consequence is tragedy. While most men come in time to recognize 
the tension between their real and their ideal self, only he is tragic 
who attempts to bridge the distance between, Tragic action, in other 
words, is motivated by what Arthur Miller has described as man’s 
“inherent unwillingness to remain passive in the face of what he 
conceives to be a challenge to his dignity, his image of his rightful 
status. Only the passive, only those who accept their lot without 
active retaliation, are ‘ flawless.’ Most of us are in that category.”? 

Toward understanding how illusion and reality function in O’Neill’s 
plays, it is necessary to define his world view. In 1925 he wrote, “I’m 
always acutely conscious of the Force behind—(Fate, God, our bio- 
logical past creating our present, whatever one calls it—Mystery 
certainly)—and of the one eternal tragedy of Man in his glorious, 
self-destructive struggle to make the Force express him instead of 
being, as an animal is, an infinitesimal incident in its expression.” * 
In only three plays—The Fountain, Lazarus Laughed, and Days 
Without End—is God, the Hebraic-Christian God, clearly the Force 
behind. In all the others O’Neill shows himself to be a naturalist, 
though occasionally he makes the Force mythic (thus, the Earth- 
Mother in The Great God Brown and A Moon for the Misbegotten). 
Fate he conceives of as a natural process: it may be physical as in 
Dynamo, psychological as in Mourning Becomes Electra and The Ice- 


*“ Tragedy and the Common Man,” New York Times, Drama section, Febru- 
ary 27, 1949, p. 1. In much the same spirit Brand Blanshard, who rejects 
the view that formal religion is an imperative in our lives, has written, “ What 
above all puts power into ideals, whet sets the drive wheels of the moral 
engine securely in motion, is not a schedule of dogmas about first and last 
things, but the picture in one’s mind of something one has to be if one is to 
keep one’s self-respect ” (The New Republic, February 28, 1955, p. 12). 

* Quoted in Arthur Hobson Quinn, A History of the American Drama from 
the Civil War to the Present Day (New York, 1936), m, 199. 
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man Cometh, biological as in Welded and Desire Under the Elms, 
commercial as in Marco Millions. In this last play, for instance, 
Kublai Kaan thinks: “ My hideous suspicion is that God is only an 
infinite, insane energy which creates and destroys without other pur- 
pose than to pass eternity in avoiding thought. Then the stupid man 
becomes the Perfect Incarnation of Omnipotence and the Polos are 
the true children of God!” (II, 426). O’Neill’s misbegotten men 
and women, then, inhabit a world superintended by natural forces, 
not divine. Listen to his women early and late: before her recon- 
ciliation with Matt Burke, Anna Christie tells her father, “ We’re all 
poor nuts, and things happen, and we just get mixed in wrong, that’s 
all” (III, 65); and Mary Tyrone, off in a dope dream, says: “ None 
of us can help the things life has done to us. They’re done before 
you realize it, and once they’re done they make you do other things 
until at last everything comes between you and what you’d like to be, 
and you’ve lost your true self forever.” * Their cries are born of con- 
fusion, frustration, and despair and are echoed in most of the other 
plays. 

Even though O’Neill says in effect that modern man lives in a 
world that is without theistic purpose, this world view has a positive 
side. A century ago the theory of natural selection threatened the 
concept of a universe whose design was supernaturally sanctioned. 
In a daring move American pragmatism, accepting this theory as 
valid, set out to solve the dilemma: how in a world which no longer 
possesses theistic purpose, human purpose can be said to exist. It 
was eventually John Dewey who, extending natural selection to cover 
mental activity as well as physical, reasoned that “ evolutionary method 
applied to a moral fact . . . reveals to us a single continuing process 
in which both animal instinct and the sense of duty have their place.” ° 
... the process and the forces bound up with the cosmic have come to con- 
sciousness in man. That which was instinct in the animal is conscious im- 
pulse in man. ... I question whether the spiritual life does not get its surest 
and most ample guarantees when it is learned that the laws and conditions 
of righteousness are implicated in the working processes of the universe; 
when it is found that man in his conscious struggles, in his doubts, tempta- 
tions, and defeats, in his aspirations and successes, is moved on and buoyed 
up by the forces which have developed nature; and that in this moral struggle 
he acts not as a mere individual but as an organ in maintaining and carrying 
forward the universal process.* 





‘Long Day’s Journey into Night (New Haven, 1956), p. 61. 
* The Philosophical Review, x1 (March, 1902), 119. 
*The Monist, vir (April, 1898), 340, 341. Dewey was indebted in part to 
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Implicit in Dewey’s argument was the conviction that the human will, 
whose operations are naturalistically grounded, imposes upon the world 
such order as it possesses and that therefore this sense of order jg 
necessarily moral. In the pragmatic dialectic, then, human intelli- 
gence may be said to have supplanted divine. Human nature being 
moral, ethically meaningful behavior is still possible. But few live 
thus, struggling to make “ the Force behind ” express them; the mass 
of men give up the moral struggle, trusting that illusion will bring 
order out of the chaos of their present. 

This chaos, which results when the counterpoise between head and 
heart is disturbed, began when man left the cave and journeyed toward 
his present state of civilization. Literally and allegorically The Hairy 
Ape describes how such divorce comes about. So long as the animalis- 
tic Yank is free to dream of making “iron into steel” (III, 216), 
he scoffs at the illusions of Long and Paddy and knows a measure of 
peace; but when Mildred Douglas intrudes on his domain, he is cut 
adrift from his primordial moorings. Lost between the Neanderthal 
world of the stokehole and that of man thinking, now belonging in 
neither, he cries out: “I ain’t on oith and I ain’t in heaven, get me? 
I’m in de middle tryin’ to separate ’em, takin’ all de woist punches 
from bot’ of ’em” (III, 253). Such fragmentation of personality 
and the search for integration are a constant in the plays. In Beyond 
the Horizon, for example, Andrew Mayo, having spent eight years 
running away from himself, gambling with the very thing he once 
loved to create, finally determines to do penance so that he may win 
back the “harmonious partnership ” with life he had once known 
(III, 161). There was a time when formal religion provided a way 
to integration. In The Fountain, for example, Juan Ponce de Leon, 
his life ebbing away at a Dominican monastery, surrenders his dream 
of physical youth (symbolized finally by his love for Beatriz) and at 
the point of death discovers spiritual calm. Today, however, religion 
seldom holds out such a hope. Perhaps it does in Welded, wherein 
Michael Cape, possessing “the forehead of a thinker, the eyes of a 
dreamer, the nose and mouth of a sensualist ” (II, 443), is in harmony 
with himself at the moment that his overwhelming love for Eleanor 
and hers for him is sanctified. Certainly it does not in The Great God 
Brown, for here the mask man holds up to the world is seen to be at 


the earlier investigations of Chauncey Wright, Charles S. Peirce, and William 
James. See Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in American Thought 
(Philadelphia, 1945), chapter seven, and Max H. Fisch, “ Evolution in Ameri- 
can Philosophy,” The Philosophical Review, Lv1 (1947), 357-372. 
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war with the face he shows himself. To Margaret and the world at 
large Dion Anthony presents himself masked as “ a mocking, reckless 
defiant, gayly scofling and sensual young Pan,” all the while knowing 
his own face to be “ dark, spiritual, poetic, passionately supersensitive, 
helplessly unprotected in its childlike, religious faith in life” (III, 
260). When the world, as O’Neill explained, “condemns the Pan- 
mask it sees, . . . Dion’s inner self retrogresses along the line of 
Christian resignation until it partakes of the nature of the Saint while 
at the same time the outer Pan is slowly transformed by his struggle 
with reality into Mephistopheles.”* Nor is the struggle less intense 
for Brown when he assumes the dead Dion’s mask. Both Dion and 
Brown labor for a time under the illusion that Margaret can satisfy 
their needs and make possible for each of them a harmonious partner- 
ship with life; but it is a role she does not fancy and is in fact in- 
capable of playing. Eventually they turn to Cybel, the Earth-Mother, 
who affords refuge from the pain of living and, when death is at hand, 
offers final understanding and consolation. 

Let us now examine more closely the tension between illusion and 
reality present in Strange Interlude, Mourning Becomes Electra, and 
The Iceman Cometh. All three plays are rich in ambiguities, which 
accounts in part for their greatness. Nina Leeds, haunted by the 
ghost of her dead lover Gordon Shaw, confuses “the real and the 
unreal”; “as always in all minds,” thinks Marsden cynically, “ or 
how could men live?” (1, 11). From O’Neill’s initial description 
it is apparent that her nature is divided against itself: “ a fine athletic 
girl of the swimmer, tennis player, golfer type,” her whole manner 
“js strained, nerve-racked, hectic, a terrible tension of will alone 
maintaining self-possession” (I, 12-13). Her strange interlude is 
one long frantic pursuit of happiness. In young motherhood she 
seems on the point of finding it. For one grotesque, precarious mo- 
ment, when she feels the desires of husband, lover, father, and son 
converge in her, she stands hysterically triumphant. But the moment 
passes and she succumbs once more to her neurosis. All her desperate 
recipes for happiness failing—praying “to the modern science God ” 
(I, 41), marriage to Sam Evans, conceiving a normal child by Ned 
Darrell and the “ interludes of passion ” which accompany this adul- 
tery—Nina finally rids herself of her ghost-lover by letting her son 
go. Huddling against Marsden, she declares in words which bracket 
the long years of her interlude: “ Gordon is dead, Father. I’ve just 


"New York Evening Post, Drama section, February 13, 1926, p. 6. 
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had a cable. What I mean is, he flew away to another life—my son, 
Gordon, Charlie. So we’re alone again—just as we used to be” (I, 
199). Now she can re-live “ that period of happy security, of health 
and peace of mind” (I, 36) before ever she met Gordon Shaw. 

With the laying of the ghost the father image re-emerges in her 
life. “T’ll go and live in Father’s old home,” she muses at the end; 
“Charlie will come in every day and visit” (I, 191). This read- 
mission of father into her life marks a retreat into illusion, for the 
surrogate Marsden “isn’t built to face reality” (I, 35). Her long 
struggle to make “the Force behind ” express her was a near-heroic 
attempt to make God a mother, but in surrendering to it she becomes 
“an infinitesimal incident in its expression.” She gains stability but 
only at the terrible expense of obliterating what remains in her of 
passionate womanhood. Her final attitude is fin de siécle, one in 
which she, like Ernest Dowson, might well declare, “I was desolate 
and sick of an old passion.” 

The Blessed Isles, experienced vicariously and later actually, em- 
body Lavinia Mannon’s illusion. Initially—and in her mind this 
association is never broken—she identifies them with Adam Brant, 
who had been shipwrecked there. “I remember,” she tells him, “ your 
admiration for the naked native women. You said they had found 
the secret of happiness because they had never heard that love can 
be a sin” (II, 23-24). Whereas the Isles represent for Christine 
simply a romantic happiness that Ezra’s love-making had destroyed 
and for Orin a Typee-like “way to peace” and Mother, Lavinia’s 
illusion is far nobler—the longing to return to that ideal state before 
the Fall. It is not simply or primarily Adam the man whom she loves, 
but the freedom which the world he has glimpsed opens up for her. 
Eventually she too travels to the South Seas and witnesses this world 
for herself. Back home, she describes the experience to Peter Niles, 
whom she now hopes to marry: “ I loved those Islands. They finished 
setting me free. There was something there mysterious and beautiful— 
a good spirit—of love—coming out of the land and sea. It made me 
forget death. There was no hereafter. There was only this world— 
the warm earth in the moonlight—the trade wind in the coco palms— 
the surf on the reef—the fires at night and the drum throbbing in my 
heart—the natives dancing naked and innocent—without knowledge 
of sin!” (II. 147). But then, like Arthur Dimmesdale to whom 
Hester’s suggestion that they flee Boston opened up the prospect of 
moral anarchy, Lavinia “ checks herself abruptly and frightenedly,” 
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sobered by the realization that such illusory freedom runs counter to 
her nature and heritage. Desperately she will cling to the illusion a 
while longer, so desperately in fact that Orin cannot get through to 
her and takes himself out of life. Hazel, here functioning symbolically, 
pleads with her : “ Look into your heart and ask your conscience before 
God if you ought to marry Peter! ... I know in your heart you 
can’t be dead to all honor and justice—you, a Mannon!” (II, 173). 

When “at the topmost pitch of desperate, frantic abandonment ” 
Lavinia calls Peter “ Adam,” she is brought face to face with reality. 
“ Always the dead between!,” she mutters hopelessly. “It’s no good 
trying any more!” (II, 177). At this moment she stops playing the 
coward and acknowledges what she has known always: the fact that 
her finite nature makes unattainable for her, as it must for every man, 
the Adamic illusion. Although her curtain speech carries suggestions 
of masochism (which actually serve to render her more human), these 
are unmistakably the words of a courageous woman who, seeing through 
her illusion, assumes responsibility for the guilt of family and race. 
Like Nina, Lavinia had longed “ to get back to simple normal things 
and begin a new life” (II, 140), but where the one retreats into a 
girlhood illusion, the other chooses to dwell with terrible, ancestral 
memories in the continuing present. Nina’s is a pathetic, Lavinia’s 





a tragic end. 

Larry Slade, th~ fine central intelligence of The Iceman Cometh, 
is also a tragic hero. Rosa Parritt nearly shattered his faith in man- 
kind by playing him false; but even though he left the Movement at 
that time, he loves her still and through such love keeps his hold on 
the magnetic chain of humanity against the day when someone may 
call for help. When her indecisive son comes to him as the one person 
in the world he can turn to, Larry holds out a helping hand and 
reasserts thereby his long-lost faith. Only by recognizing how the 
lives of Hickey, Parritt, and Slade interact can we properly gauge 
what makes this action tragic. All three men see clearly, as Harry 
Hope and his roomers never can, the lie of the pipe dream. Hickey 
and Parritt felt compelled to destroy the dreams which Evelyn and 
Rosa tried to impose on them but quail now under the terrors of the 
real present and seek death as the only possible way to peace. Sensing 
that their lives run on parallel tracks, they make common cause to 
show Larry up to himself (III, 641) and force him to assume responsi- 
bility for the first time since he left the Movement. He alone of the 
three possesses sufficient strength of character to act in a responsible 
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fashion and does so act when he tells Parritt: ““Go! Get the hell out 
of life, . .. Go, for the love of Christ, you mad tortured bastard, 
for your own sake!” (III, 720). Profoundly grateful for this needed 
reassurance, Parritt leaves quietly to take the leap from the fire escape. 
When the thud sounds outside the window, Larry, a “ long-forgotten 
faith ” returning to him, mumbles, “God rest his soul in peace” 
(III, 726). 

Giving Parritt the signal to commit suicide is Larry’s meaningful 
action, nor is it negated by the mood of self-derision which follows. 
At this moment he becomes the “ useful member ” of society he had 
long refused to be (III, 591). Never again will he help others sustain 
their pipe dreams in order to find peace of mind for himself. Having 
finally accepted the responsibility life demanded of him, he leaves the 
grandstand forever and accepts the pain and exaltation of living in 
the present. 

Here then, O’Neill would have us believe, is the dilemma confront- 
ing modern man: illusion brings order out of the chaos of the present 
but incapacitates him for meaningful action, and yet without illusion 
life is intolerable for all but the sturdy few like Lavinia Mannon and 
Larry Slade. Meaningful action is possible only when man strips off 
his illusions and, fronting the terrors of the here and now, acts (to 
paraphrase Emerson’s definition of heroism) in obedience to a secret 
impulse of his character. 


University of Oklahoma BRUCE INGHAM GRANGER 


A Source for Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby 


Maxwell Geismar’ has suggested that Theodore Dreiser’s short 
story “‘ Vanity, Vanity,’ Saith the Preacher”? is a possible source 
for F. Scott Fitzgerald’s novel The Great Gatsby. Geismar points 
out that both works of fiction show a racketeer hero of obscure back- 
ground who has a drive for material success and acquires a Long 
Island mansion of lavish proportions—which in Dreiser’s story in- 
cludes a garden of 40,000 roses. Additional evidence of a connection 


1 Maxwell Geismar, “‘ Theodore Dreiser,” Rebels and Ancestors (Boston, 1953), 
p. 342. 

2 Theodore Dreiser, “‘ Vanity, Vanity,’ Saith the Preacher,” Twelve Men 
(New York, 1919), pp. 263-286. 
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between the novel and the story written by the author Fitzgerald 
considered to be “one of the greatest men living in the country 
today ”* might be brought forward. 

There are more supporting particulars. Dreiser’s hard-bitten nar- 
rator is simultaneously attracted and repelled by the bacchanalian 
parties the mysterious financier, X, gives for all strata of celebrities, 
with the exception, as in The Great Gatsby, of the inner circle of 
society. Like Jay Gatsby, X has “something about him which sug- 
gested dreams, romance, a kind of sense or love of splendor and 
grandeur ...”* He also holds himself aloof from the revels, “ serene, 
sober, smiling, unaffected, bland and gracious and untiring in his 
attention.” * In both works, the protagonist’s friends desert him 
utterly when the final misfortune takes place. 

The tone of the two pieces is set through the sensibilities of the 
narrators. Dreiser’s anonymous figure undergoes the same experience 
as does Nick Carroway. They are both partially amused, partially 
critical, and finally involved. The teller of the story cannot restrain 
his bitter disgust for the hangers-on who scurry for cover after X’s 
downfall. Just as Nick really understands the distance the hero has 
come from the time of his youth by reading Gatsby’s adolescent 
resolutions, so Dreiser’s observer is deeply moved by a crude letter 
written by X at the age of eighteen. 

Whereas Gatsby is murdered, X is sentenced to prison for embezzle- 
ment; the lives of the two men follow the same outline—the rise 
from poverty to wealth through dubious practices and the violent 
fall from grace through no real fault of the hero. (X is framed by 
his business competitors). In both works, the narrator uses the 
tragedy as the basis for a sadly sardonic rejection of the contemporary 
social setting, and the leading figure is a symbol of the innocent who 
is destroyed by the same decadent society he sought to dominate. 

There are obvious differences between these versions of the Ameri- 
can success story in reverse. Nick grows in wisdom by watching 
Gatsby’s fall, but Dreiser’s observer simply becomes a trifle more bitter. 
Fitzgerald, both by his attitude of wonder and his shimmering prose 
style, evokes the glamorous glitter of Long Island society, while 
Dreiser presents a grim and distressing clinical document. The funda- 
mental distinction between “‘ Vanity, Vanity’” and The Great 
Gatsby helps to indicate their comparative values as fictional achieve- 


*F. O. Matthiessen, Theodore Dreiser (New York, 1951), p. 187. 
* Dreiser, Twelve Men, p. 268. 5 Dreiser, Twelve Men, p. 269. 
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ments and the variance in the authors’ approaches to literature. 
Dreiser comments on the financial structure of American society in 
the post-war boom; economic criticism is only incidental in Fitz- 
gerald’s frame of reference. Money and prestige mean little in them- 
selves to Gatsby who is seeking what appears to be the truly golden 
dream, the love of Daisy Buchanan. Dreiser’s story is a parable for 
his times, while Fitzgerald deals with the universal theme of the 
dreamer at odds with reality, the individual who is borne back against 
the current of the river of life. 


Harvard University ERIC SOLOMON 


Two Unpublished Poems by Diderot 


The two poems which are printed below appear in the Stockholm 
manuscript copy of Grimm’s Correspondance littéraire as original 
contributions by Diderot. They add to a list already long of works, 
some of which are among Diderot’s most important writings, that 
circulated in Grimm’s journal in unpublished form. Though the two 
items offered here are of minor interest, their presence in the Stock- 
holm copy still reflects the importance of the Correspondance as an 
early vehicle for Diderot’s artistic expression. 

The first of the two poems which concern us here is entitled simply 
Anciens vers de M. Diderot in the Stockholm copy. It was inserted 
among the regular offerings for the issue of June 1, 1762, without 
any comment by the editor as to its origin or date of composition. 
The title of course touches upon the matter of date, but only by way 
of implying that the poem was written sometime earlier than June 1, 
1762. Much more significant in this respect is a detail in the text 
itself, which, because it occurs elsewhere in Diderot’s works, seems 
to resolve the date and a related problem. We have in mind the 
reference in line three to Chloe, the person addressed by the poet. 


1 The Stockholm manuscript, a handwritten copy of Grimm’s Correspondance, 
was sent regularly over a period of more than thirty years to Louisa Ulrica 
and her family in Sweden, beginning in 1760. The manuscript, in sixteen 
bound volumes, is at present in the Royal Library of Stockholm under the 
catalogue number, Vu 29: 1-16. A microfilm copy of this manuscript is in 
the possession of Dean Joseph R. Smiley of the University of Illinois. The 
writer wishes to express his gratitude to Dean Smiley for permission to 
publish these two poems from his copy. 
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Diderot once recalled the story of Daphnis and Chloe to express a 
discouraging problem which frequently arose during his liaison with 
Sophie Volland. His letters for the period 1760-62 show that he was 
often the unhappy victim of prolonged, enforced separations from 
Sophie, a fate which also befell Daphnis and Chloe. Writing to 
Sophie on September 15, 1760, Diderot pointed out this parallel, 
remarking that the mixed emotions manifested by Daphnis upon 
being reunited with Chloe after a long absence were strikingly similar 
to his own feelings before a much-awaited reunion with Sophie. Just 
as Daphnis was staggered by his first glimpse of Chloe, so Diderot 
feared that his strength might fail him if Sophie were suddenly to 
appear at his side.* 

While the theme of the letter is not carried over into the poem, 
the two works nevertheless are closely related by their common allusion 
to Chloe. It therefore seems evident that problems such as the date 
of the poem and the identity of the person to whom it was written may 
be explained in terms of the letter. As regards the latter problem, 
the key would hinge upon Sophie’s réle in the letter, where she is 
clearly identified with Chloe in Diderot’s comparison. On the basis 
of this association in the letter, there seems to be little doubt that 
Diderot also had Sophie in mind when he wrote the poem.* 

With respect to the date, it is to be recognized that allusions to 
Chloe occur only on these two occasions in Diderot’s works. This 
fact not only links Sophie more authentically with the poem, but 
also indicates but a short interval between the letter and the poem. 
Diderot apparently was sufficiently intrigued by the Sophie-Chloe 
parallel to refer to it twice in succession, after which he abandoned it. 
That he never came back to it again suggests a short time lapse between 
the two items. For these reasons, then, it seems likely that the poem 
was written during the late months of 1760, a short time after the 
letter. 

Professor Dieckmann was the first scholar to call attention to this 
poem; he discovered it in tome VI of the Fonds Vandeul, listing it 
as an inedited work in his Jnventatre.* As the poem lacked a title 
in the Vandeul collection, Dieckmann identified it by the first line. 


Denis Diderot, Lettres & Sophie Volland, ed. by André Babelon (Paris: 


Gallimard, 1931), 1, 110. 
* We assume that the letter antedates the poem because of the direct treat- 


ment of the absence theme in the former. 
‘Herbert Dieckmann, Jnventaire du fonds Vandeul (Genéve: Droz; Lille: 


Giard, 1951), p. 30. 
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Since he did not elaborate upon his discovery, we assume that the 
editor found no evidence concerning the origin or date of the poem 


? 
or that it had once circulated in the Correspondance. 

The very fact that the poem occurs in the Stockholm copy as early 
as June of 1762 would seem to confirm Grimm’s journal as the original 
vehicle. To explain the poem’s omission from the printed editions of 
the Correspondance, we would suggest that it did not occur in other 
manuscript copies. If so, then Tourneux’ opinion that the various 
copies, if it were possible to compare them, would differ widely in 
content ° is defensible, even within the limits of Diderot’s contributions, 

As a work by Diderot, the poem should of course be included in any 
future project to re-edit his writings. We print it here exactly as it 
appears in the Stockholm manuscript, in which there are no corree- 
tions. 

Ils ont passé comme un moment 
Ces jours ot tu brilais de l’ardeur la plus tendre; 

Chloé, la voix du sentiment 
Etait la seule alors qu’il te plaisait d’entendre 

De la bouche de ton amant. 
Ils ont, ces jours heureux, passé comme un moment. 
Qu’un mot ingénieux s’offrit 4 ma pensée, 

Ta délicatesse offensée 
Me faisait expier le frivole engoiment 

D’un trait d’esprit par un serment. 
Combien il m’était doux de causer tes alarmes! 
Que j’étais enchanté de voir couler tes larmes! 
Combien tu me semblais craindre le changement! 
Combien tu me semblais redouter l’art de feindre! 
Qu’a vaincre tes soupcons, qu’é remplir tes désirs, 
Qu’a prévenir tes goats je trouvais de plaisirs! 
Combien j’étais heureux, et que je suis 4 plaindre! 
Si du fond de mon coeur un soupir arraché 
Ose te rappeler quelquefois et te peindre 
La force du lien qui me tient attaché, 
De tes yeux aussitét le courroux qui s’empare 
Etouffe les accents qu’un tendre amour m’apprit, 
Et pour te désarmer, il faut que je répare 

Un serment par un trait d’esprit. 


The second item presented here is a short, four-line hommage to 
Catherine the Great, whom Diderot visited in Russia during a five- 


month period in 1773-74. While in St. Petersburg, and on the long 


oS? 
5 Melchior Grimm, Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et critique, ed. 


by Maurice Tourneux (Paris: Garnier, 1877-82), U, 231. 
* Maurice Tourneux, Diderot et Catherine II (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1899), 
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trip to and from Russia, Diderot worked on various projects. This 
short eulogy is doubtless the result of a moment’s reflection before the 
spectacle of some imposing structure in Russia. The poem probably 
was jotted down rapidly and then soon forgotten. It is even doubtful 
whether Diderot’s host was aware of the poem, for it is not mentioned 
in Tourneux’ inventory of the collection of manuscripts and books 
belonging to Diderot which ultimately was purchased by Catherine.’ 

The title of the poem in the Stockholm copy, where it appears in 
the January number of 1774, is Quatrain de M. Diderot a Sa Majesté 
’'Impératrice de Russie. Despite a different title, the quatrain appar- 
ently exists in the Vandeul collection, in which it is called A Catherine 
II.8 Dieckmann does not suggest in the Jnventaire that the poem 
ever appeared in the Correspondance, presumably because he found 
no evidence of this, but he does mark it as an unpublished work. 
Again, there is no indication of date.or source in the Fonds Vandeul. 

If we keep in mind the limits of Diderot’s sojourn in Russia, the 
Stockholm manuscript then permits us to approximate a date for the 
poem. After writing the quatrain, Diderot evidently sent it back 
to Paris for insertion in the Correspondance, for it appeared in the 
journal before his return trip was begun. Thus, allowing for time to 
dispatch the poem to Paris for its appearance in the January number, 
1774, we arrive at a date somewhere between early November, 1773, 
and the end of the year. The most plausible date of composition 
under these circumstances would be November, 1773. Because of the 
very short interval between the possible date of the poem and its 
appearance in the journal, the Stockholm manuscript thus appears 
to have served as the original outlet. 

The text of the poem, as it appears in the Stockholm copy, has no 
corrections, additions or suppressions. It is printed here exactly as 
it occurs in the manuscript. 

Ah! qu’ils sont vastes ces palais! 
Ils le seraient bien davantage, 

S’il fallait y placer image 

De tous les heureux qu’elle a faits. 


University of Colorado VINCENT E. BOWEN 


pp. 72, 458. Tourneux gives the limits of Diderot’s stay as Oct. 10, 1773 to 
March 5, 1774. 
* Maurice Tourneux, “Les Manuscrits de Diderot conservés en Russie,’ 
Archives des missions scientifiques et littéraires, 3me série, XII (1885), 439-74. 
* Dieckmann, op. cit., p. 31. 
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Dargaud and Lamartine 


“Je le suis un peu des lévres, mais je ne le suis plus guére de 
ceeur,” explained Lamartine in 1831 in answer to an inquiry about 
his attitude towards Catholicism. The questioner, Jean-Marie Dar. 
gaud, who had just been introduced to the poet, was delighted with 
this reply for, long an admirer of Lamartine, the ardent rationalist 
had resolved, before their meeting, to “ conquérir cette grande voix.” 
Encouraged by this admission of a wavering faith, he hastened to 
recommend an enlightened rationalism that retained the moral values 
of Christianity.’ 

Some critics have conceded that through Dargaud’s persistent 
efforts, the poet gradually embraced the principles of rationalism. 
This opinion on the importance of Dargaud’s influence as a major 
turning point in the writer’s thinking has been defended chiefly by 
Jean des Cognets,’ but others have disagreed, among them Lamartine’s 
personal secretary, Charles Alexandre, who relates how the poet in 
his last years had far less cordial relations with Dargaud.* 

Lamartine discussed his religious outlook more freely with friends 
like Virieu to whom he expressed a viewpoint much closer to Liberal 
Protestantism than to rationalism.* Apparently, the poet was reluctant 
to speak freely on religious matters with Dargaud to whom, neverthe- 
less, he almost disclosed on one occasion his interest in Martinism with 
the chance remark: “Je serai théosophe plus tard lorsque j’aurai 
accompli mon réle politique.”° The term théosophe with its veiled 
reference to the poet’s secret espousal of the theosophy of Saint-Martin 
was undoubtedly accepted as a synonym for rationaliste * by Dargaud 
who would have considered Martinism a ridiculous form of superstition. 


1 Jean des Cognets, La Vie intérieure de Lamartine (Paris: Mercure de 
France, 1913), pp. 14-15, 184. 

? His work, cited above, is based on the unedited correspondence of Dargaud. 
Henri Guillemin supports the opinion of des Cognets in Le Jocelyn de Lamartine. 

* Charles Alexandre, Souvenirs sur Lamartine (Paris: Charpentier, 1884), 
pp. 314-316. The following side with Alexandre: H. Cochin, “ La Pensée 
religieuse de Lamartine,” Le Correspondent (March 10, 1938); C, Grillet, 
La Bible dans Lamartine (Paris: Vitte, 1938); R. Whitehouse, “De la 
religiosité de Lamartine,” Bibliotheque universelle (October-December, 1913) ; 
Baillou and Harris, Etat présent des études lamartiniennes (Paris: Société 
des Editions Belles Lettres, 1932); Marius-Francgois Guyard in a critical edi- 
tion of La Chute d’un ange: Fragment du livre primitif (Genéve: Droz, 1954). 

*See Lamartine’s letter to Virieu in 1834, Correspondence de Lamartine 
(Paris: Hachette, 1873-75), 111, 341. 

5 Des Cognets, p. 291. 

*In a work of the period Franck, in the Dictionnaire des sciences philoso- 
phiques (Paris: Hachette, 1852), p. 876, distinguishes between the théosophie 
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Lamartine’s unwillingness to discuss all issues openly with Dargaud 
serves to emphasize the extent of their actual disagreement on many 
religious questions. Furthermore, prior to their meeting the poet had 
already been formulating his own views on theology. Affected by the 
eclecticism of Cousin, he had given serious consideration to Hinduism 
and Martinism.? Hence at the time of his introduction to Dargaud 
he was not groping helplessly for a new philosophy, but on the contrary 
had definite ideas of his own. 

We should recall that it was Dargaud who wished to meet Lamartine. 
In so doing he might well have had other motives besides any plans 
for converting his new acquaintance. As an aspiring writer, he would 
profit by the prestige and advice of the poet. 

It is significant, then, that when Dargaud’s first book, Solitude, 
appeared in 1833, one critic compared its style and philosophy to 
that of the Harmonies.* In a subsequent work, George, ou une ame 
dans le siécle, we read an appeal for a more progressive spirit in 
(Christianity, a plea previously made in the Harmonies.® The central 
figure George is pictured as an admirer of Hinduism and an associate 
of the Baron d’Eckstein who first acquainted Lamartine with the 
religion of India. 

As a result of his eclectic bent, the poet foresaw a universal cult 
as early as La Mort de Socrate*® and in Utopie made the same 
prophecy : 

Un seul culte enchaine le monde, 
Que vivifie un seul amour, 
Son dogme ou la lumiére abonde 


N’est qu’un Evangile au grand jour... .” 


Much later in the Histoire de la liberté religieuse Dargaud had a 


of men like Saint-Martin, “ plus théologique que philosophique, plus mystique 
que savante ” and that of more rationalistic tendencies, “ érudite, raisonneuse, 
plus philosophique que théologique.” 

*For a treatment of Lamartine’s eclecticism see M. Citoleux, La Poésie 
philosophique au XIXe siécle, “ Lamartine” (Paris: Plon, 1906). See also 
our articles, “‘ The Influence of Saint-Martin on Lamartine,’ MLN (January, 
1955), pp. 42-44, and “ Creuzer’s Symbolik as a Probable Source for Hinduism 
in Lamartine,’” MLR (July, 1956), pp. 344-347. 

*Anom., Le Semeur (September, 1832), pp. 299-300. 

* Jean-Marie Dargaud, George, ou une dme dans le si¢cle (Paris: Legrand, 
1840), pp. 160, 172, 290. See the poem “ Les Révolutions ” in the Harmonies 
(Paris: Hachette, 1866), p. 397. 

—, This fact is even noted by des Cognets, Vie intériewre de Lamartine, pp. 
-134. 

> Alphonse de Lamartine, Recueillements poétiques (Paris: Hachette, 1863), 

p. 160. 
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similar vision of an enlightened church: “ L’église serait ainsi dy 
passé, du présent, et de l’avenir. . . . Elle aurait nécessairement un 
dogme primordial qui serait accepté de tous aussitét qu’énoncé. Ce 
dogme est le dogme de l’amour.” ” 

Dargaud’s admiration for Lamartine manifested itself in politics as 
well when in the Horizon politique de 1844 he hailed him as a popular 
candidate for public office.* With the poet-statesman’s defeat in 
1848, however, Lamartine sank into oblivion and had less contact 
with his former acquaintances, among them Dargaud. When the 
latter’s chief work, Histoire de la liberté religieuse et de ses fondateurs, 
was published in 1859, Lamartine criticized it in a letter to the 
author.** 

On being informed of Dargaud’s refusal to pray on his death-bed, 
the poet, always an exponent of the efficacy of prayer, sadly dis- 
approved.*® In all probability he was aware of the difference in their 
religious views and, consequently, never revealed to Dargaud his 
Martinist leanings. He doubtless tolerated, though inwardly amused, 
any efforts to convert him to rationalism, and, instead, by exerting 
an influence not generally recognized, gave Dargaud suggestions on 
matters of style, and subjects like Hinduism and the notion of a 
universal cult. 


Wright College, C. M. LOMBARD 
Chicago 


La Vie antérieure de Baudelaire 


Dans son architecture comme dans son atmosphére, La Vie antén- 
eure offre de saisissantes ressemblances avec un réve oriental d’Un 
Mangeur d’opium* dont voici lessentiel : 


12 Jean-Marie Dargaud, Histoire de la liberté religieuse en France et de ses 
fondateurs (Paris: Charpentier, 1859), m, 311-312. 

18 Jean-Marie Dargaud, Horizon politique de 1844, hommes et idées (Paris: 
Ledoyen, 1844), p. 12. 

14H. Guillemin, “ Lettres inédites de Lamartine,’ Revue de Paris (July 1, 
1934), p. 147. 

16 Des Cognets, p. 32. 

1 Baudelaire, Oeuvres Complétes, 1 vol., Pléiade, N.R.F., Paris, 1951. 
N. B. Baudelaire a publié La Vie antérieure en 1855, dans La Revue des deur 
mondes. Ses Paradis artificiels ont paru en 1860. Mais il avait fait paraitre 
son texte Du Vin et du haschisch dés 1851, et il connaissait De Quincey par 
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D’étonnantes et monstrueuses architectures se dressaient dans son cerveau, 
semblables & ces constructions mouvantes que l’oeil du poéte apergoit dans 
les nuages colorés par le soleil couchant. Mais bientét, & ces réves de ter- 
rasses, de tours, de remparts, montant 4 des hauteurs inconnues et s’enfongant 
dans d’immenses profondeurs succédérent des lacs et de vastes étendues d’eau. 
L’eau devint l’élément obsédant. Nous avons déja noté, dans notre travail 
sur le haschisch, cette étonnante prédilection du cerveau pour |’élément liquide 
et pour ses mystérieuses séductions.... Les eaux changérent bientét de 
caractére et les lacs transparents, brillants comme des miroirs, devinrent des 
mers et des océans. Et puis une métamorphose nouvelle fit de ces eaux mag- 
nifiques, inquiétantes seulement par leur fréquence et par leur étendue, un 
affreux tourment. Notre auteur avait trop aimé la foule, s’était trop déli- 
cieusement plongé dans les mers de la multitude, pour que la face humaine 
ne prit pas dans ses réves une part despotique. Et alors se manifesta ce qu’il 
a déja appelé, je crois, la tyrannie de la face humaine.... En 1818, le 
Malais dont nous avons parlé le tourmentait cruellement; c’était un visiteur 
insupportable. Comme I’espace, comme le temps, le Malais s’était multiplié 
(pp. 510-511). 


Dans l’essentiel de sa démarche, le sonnet évoque une vision d’éléva- 
tion mystique et de sereine volupté qui, au passage d’une sensation 
de fraicheur, s’abime et céde a la tyrannie d’un “ secret douloureux.” 
Certes, Baudelaire a bien accoutumé ses lecteurs 4 ce développement 
de sa pensée: l’idéal qui s’efface sous l’emprise d’un retour du réel 
dont le “ néant ” semble alors plus infernal encore. Et aucune étude 
de la création poétique chez Baudelaire ne peut oublier cette constante 
du recueil. De plus, si nous examinons la genése et la structure de 
La Vie antérieure, nous n’avons ni le désir, ni le droit d’exclure 
certaines interprétations traditionnelles du sonnet, telles que celles 
qui se fondent sur des souvenirs vécus (p. ex. le voyage de 1841), sur 
des réminiscences picturales (p. ex. le Port au soleil couchant de Claude 
Lorrain) ou méme sur des fantasmagories de l’imagination “ natu- 
relle” du poéte. Cependant, il nous semble qu’il vaut la peine de 
prolonger l’analogie évidente que nous venons de signaler en plagant 
le sonnet dans la perspective des Paradis artificiels et en en réin- 
terprétant certains vocables et éléments importants, 4 l’aide du langage 
onirocritique de Baudelaire. 

Le titre: la vie antérieure. Titre éminemment suggestif! Titre 
pompeux et quelque peu surprenant, 4 notre avis, si on ne l’applique 
qu’a des souvenirs de voyages, 4 des réminiscences de musée ou a une 


ses Confessions of an English Opium-Eater (1822) de longue date: “Je me 
rappelle que la premiére fois que je le lus, il y a de cela bien des années . . .” 
(Un Mangeur d’opium, p. 517). 
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réverie naturelle! Mieux vaudrait sans doute y lire la teneur philoso- 
phique que certaines éditions classiques des Fleurs du mal lui attri- 
buent, comme, par exemple: . . . “les regrets d’expériences précédentes 
comme s‘il croyait 4 la métempsychose de Pythagore, de Platon et 
des Hindous.” (Classiques Larousse) 

Les Paradis artificiels conférent 4 cette expression un sens plus 
profond et plus lourd. Dans Un Mangeur d’opium, notamment, la 
mémoire poétique revét, sous l’influence de la drogue, des aspects 
insoupconnés (le palimpseste, le souvenir inconscient qui remonte 
jusqu’aux origines) et des proportions effrayantes (le sentiment 
d’éternité et d’infini) : 


Toute sa vie passée vivait, dit-il, en lui, non pas par un effort de la mémoire, 


mais comme présente et incarnée dans la musique. . . . (p. 495). 
J’étais enseveli pendant un millier d’années dans des biéres de pierre .., 
dans des cellules étroites ...! (p. 513). 


Phénoméne analogue 4 quelques-uns de ceux qui se produisent dans l’ivresse 
du haschisch, le sentiment de l’espace, et, plus tard, le sentiment de la durée 


furent singuliérement affectés. ... En outre les plus vulgaires événements 
de l’enfance, des scénes depuis longtemps oubliées, se reproduisirent dans son 
cerveau, vivant d’une vie nouvelle. ... De méme que l’homme qui se noie 


revoit, dans la minute supréme de l’agonie, toute sa vie comme un miroir... 
(pp. 508-509). 


Que cette existence immense fondée sur l’accroissement du temps 
et de l’espace embrasse aussi l’heure de la naissance et la vie prénatale, 
cela ne fait nul doute. Citant De Quincey, Baudelaire consacre une 
page a la déesse Levana qui n’apparait que dans les “ réves,” cette 
“déesse qui présidait aux premiéres heures de l’enfant,” cette 
“nourrice ” de la “ douleur.” (pp. 534-535) Autre part encore, on 
lira les effets de cette étonnante réversion de la perspective du réve, 
qui a tant impressionné De Quincey et Baudelaire, quand celui-ci, 
traduisant celui-la, écrit: “ Nous pouvons regarder la mort en face; 
mais sachant, comme quelques-uns d’entre nous le savent aujourd’hui, 
ce qu’est la vie humaine, qui pourrait sans frissonner (en supposant 
qu’il en fit averti) regarder en face l’heure de sa naissance ” (p. 543). 

Envisagée dans l’optique des Paradis artificiels, la vie antérieure 
(adj. “ passé,” “lointain,” “ancien,” “antécédent,” d’?Un Mangeur 
d’opium) est une expérience saisissante qui permet aux initiés de la 
drogue de descendre graduellement mais irrémédiablement dans un 
gouffre spatial et temporel aux proportions infinies, qui contient un 
passé multiplié et grossi qui semble déborder de V’individualité du 
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réveur. Cette vie antérieure est “ cette galerie d’impressions anciennes 
répercutées par le réve . . .” (p. 514) qui s’ouvre sur l’univers d’un 
passé humain (individuel, collectif et cosmique) miraculeusement 
rassemblé dans |’euphorie du réve. 

Premier quatrain. Dés Vabord, nous reconnaissons le paysage des 
Correspondances et le décor favori des réveurs de opium et du 
haschisch: les formes architecturales, les piliers, les portiques qui 
suggérent le monument antique et solennel, le temple aux proportions 
indéfinissables et interminables. 

Comme dans le réve cité au début de cette étude, ces formes sont 
teintes “de mille feux” par “les soleils marins” et annoncent la 
proximité de l’eau, l’invasion de eau. Un Mangeur d’opium traduit 
comme suit, cette fusion des éléments architectural et marin: “ La 
ville... représentait la terre, avec ses chagrins et ses tombeaux.. . 
L’Océan avec sa respiration éternelle, mais couvé par un vaste calme, 
personnifiait mon esprit et l’influence qui le gouvernait alors .. .” 
(p. 499) 

On aura remarqué, de plus, l’abondance des pluriels dans cette 
strophe: outre qu’ils mettent en relief l’unicité du premier mot JE, 
ces pluriels traduisent inconsciemment peut-€tre un autre phénoméne 
onirique longuement décrit par Baudelaire quand il traite de la 
“multiplication de Vindividualité” et du “décor,” et de Veffet 
“isolant” de la drogue, dans son texte de 1851, Du Vin et du 
haschisch. 

Enfin, le mot le plus important du quatrain dans la recherche que 
nous poursuivons, est sans doute l’adverbe “longtemps” du premier 
vers. Dans la perspective étourdissante de la vie antérieure du réve 
artificiel, ce mot trouve son écho le plus authentique dans ce passage 
révélateur du Poéme du Haschisch: “Tout a Vheure, c’était la nuit, 
et maintenant, le jour! Et cependant j’avais vécu longtemps, oh! 
trés longtemps! . . . La notion du temps ou plutét la mesure du temps 
étant abolie, la nuit entiére n’était mesurable pour moi que par la multi 
tude de mes pensées.” (p. 452) 

Deuriéme quatrain. Comme dans le réve oriental cité plus haut, 
la mer devient l’élément obséd nt; dans le prolongement de cette 
métamorphose qui offre l’aspec. d’un glissement ralenti et presque 
imperceptible, la mer entre en mouvement (“houles ”) et son balance- 
ment accroit la séduction. Ce roulement des flots et des images 
réfléchies 4 l’infini (dans les miroirs des eaux et des yeux) produit 
une musique qui se méle insensiblement aux notations visuelles du 
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couchant. Nous sommes évidemment dans un cadre propice aur 
effets de la synesthésie dont le sonnet Correspondances donne le mode 
d’emploi et le Poéme du haschisch, la recette onirique: “ Puis arrivent 
les équivoques, les méprises et les transpositions d’idées. Les sons 
se revétent de couleurs, et les couleurs contiennent une musique.” 
(p. 447) (Ces effets, il est vrai, Baudelaire affirme qu’on peut les 
obtenir sans le secours de la drogue.) 

Le “ soleil couchant ” est pour ainsi dire l’unique soleil des Paradis 
artificiels. Son symbolisme biographique—sinon biologique—est clair: 
volupté et déclin, “le Dieu qui se retire” parce que vient la “ nuit.” 
Voici deux extraits du Poéme du haschisch qui illustrent des visions 
similaires: “ En levant les yeux, je vis un soleil couchant semblable 
4 du métal en fusion qui se refroidit.” (p. 450) ; “ Paysages dentelés, 
horizons fuyants, perspectives de villes . . . illuminées par les ardeurs 
concentrées des soleils couchants—profondeur de l’espace, allégorie 
de la profondeur du temps.” (p. 458) Dans sa splendeur grandiose, 
le soleil couchant des réves du haschisch amorce le déclin ou en est 
la présence symbolique inconsciente dans l’euphorie de la vision 
paradisiaque. 

Le “reflet” est, lui aussi, une notation particuliére au réve du 
haschisch et de l’opium, ou elle s’impose comme une sensation physique 
qu’on ne peut congédier: “le haschisch sera pour les impressions et 
les pensées familiéres de homme, un miroir grossissant, mais un pur 
miroir. (p. 437) ; “ Vesprit n’est qu’un miroir ov le milieu environnant 
se refléte transformé d’une maniére outrée.” (p. 453) 

Premier tercet. Dans ce décor qui s’ouvre sur le monde infini des 
réves artificiels, le poéte éprouve non seulement la volupté, mais aussi 
et surtout, le calme qui caractérise les délices de ces réves: “. . . le 
vin trouble les facultés mentales, tandis que l’opium y introduit l’ordre 
supréme et l’harmonie. Le vin prive ’homme du gouvernement de 
soi-méme et l’opium rend ce gouvernement plus souple et plus calme.” 
(p. 493) On aura d’ailleurs pensé 4 L’/nvitation au voyage dont le 
leit-motiv est l’écho fidéle de cette observation du réve: 


La, tout n’est qu’ordre et beauté, 
Luxe, calme et volupté! 


Dans le premier tercet, comme dans le réve précité, les éléments 
du décor se métamorphosent sous l’emprise d’une obsession “ hu- 
maine ”: en l’occurrence, des esclaves apparaissent qui remplissent une 
fonction double. 
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Deuxiéme tercet. Ces esclaves servent d’abord a4 introduire une 
“sensation de fraicheur ” et ensuite 4 provoquer le retour despotique 
du “ tourment.” 

La sensation de fraicheur est longuement décrite par Baudelaire 
dans Le Poéme du haschisch: “Cette sensation presque aigué me 
pénétrait plutét comme une volupté! Cependant il me semblait que 
ce froid m’envahissait de plus en plus, au fur et 4 mesure de cet 
interminable voyage.” (p. 445) 

La deuxiéme fonction est capitale: elle reléve essentiellement des 
expériences oniriques contenues dans le vocable “ approfondir.” Baude- 
laire montre en effet que l’accroissement et l’approfondissement des 
sensations de bien-€tre s’appliquent tout aussi bien aux états de 
malaise et d’inquiétude, si ce malaise et cette inquiétude habitent 
la victime de opium avant qu’elle consomme le stimulant: “On a 
bien deviné, je présume, que cet accroissement anormal et tyrannique 
s’applique également a tous les sentiments et 4 toutes les idées . . .” 
(pp. 459-460) Le réveur du Poéme du haschisch confesse que 
Peuphorie des premiers moments du réve est vouée 4 l’échee en vertu 
de l’existence préalable de son malheur: “ Mon malheur (car ec’était 
un véritable malheur) prit alors des proportions grandioses.” (p. 442) ; 
“Ce chagrin, cette inquiétude . . . viendraient sonner comme un glas 
4 travers votre ivresse et empoisonnerait votre plaisir. L’inquiétude 
deviendrait angoisse ; le chagrin, torture.” (p. 438) 

L’oubli du tourment est impossible ; le tourment, lui aussi, s’appro- 
fondit sous l’effet de la drogue. 

Dans Un Mangeur d’opium, succédant aux visions paradisiaques du 
grand réve cité au début, la face humaine n’aurait d’autre but que 
celui de réintroduire l’angoisse secréte du réveur, cette angoisse multi- 
pliée dont il n’a pu se débarrasser. C’est cet APPROFONDISSEMENT 
du malheur préalable aussi bien que des jouissances, que souligne la 
deuxiéme strophe du Poison: 

L’opium agrandit ce qui n’a pas de bornes, 
Allonge Villimité, 

Approfondit le temps, creuse la volupté, 
Et de plaisirs noirs et mornes 

Remplit l’Ame au dela de sa capacité. 


Le réve exotique se résorbe dans la langueur et la souffrance qu’il 
a lui-méme provoquées et accrues. Quel que soit le “secret ” auquel 
Baudelaire fait allusion, ce secret revét un sens plus tyrannique, plus 
despotique dans le contexte des Paradis artificiels. R1EN ne s’oublie. 
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Le poeéme, comme le réve, a commencé dans la subjectivité, s’est 
développé dans l’objectivité relative d’une contemplation qui “ vous 
fait oublier votre propre existence” (p. 447), et s’est achevé dans | 
Vinfernale revanche de la mémoire involontaire, dans l’accroissement 
douloureux de la subjectivité inoubliable, dans sa totalité. 



































Wellesley College CARLO R. FRANCOIS 


The Crown Incident in the 
Hexenkiiche: A Reinterpretation 


The first 128 lines of the Hexenkiiche that precede the arrival of 
the witch and the ensuing rejuvenation ceremony constitute a kind 
of comic interlude in which the two apes entertain Mephistopheles 
with a quantity of frivolous chatter and grotesque antics to which 
Faust, spellbound by the image of beauty in the magic mirror, pays 
no attention. Though this comic introduction is in large part in- 
tentional nonsense, it culminates, just before the witch’s entrance, in 
a curious mock coronation without apparent connection with the pre- 
ceding action and suggestive of deeper meaning. 


Der Kater. Den Wedel nimm hier 
Und setz dich in Sessel! 
(Er nétigt den Mephistopheles zu sitzen.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES (sich in dem Sessel dehnend und 
mit dem Wedel spielend, fihrt fort zu sprechen.) 
Hier sitz ich wie der Kénig auf dem Throne, 
Den Zepter halt ich hier, es fehlt nur noch die Krone. 
Die TIERE (welche bisher allerlei wunderliche Be- 

wegungen durcheinander gemacht haben, bringen dem 
Mephistopheles eine Krone mit grossem Geschrei.) 

O sei doch so gut 

Mit Schweiss und mit Blut 

Die Krone zu leimen! 
(Sie gehn ungeschickt mit der Krone um und zer- 
brechen sie in zwei Stiicke, mit welchen sie herum- 
springen. ) 

Nun ist es geschehn! 

Wir reden und sehn, 

Wir héren und reimen— 
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MEPHISTOPHELES (auf die Tiere deutend.) 
Nun faingt mir an fast selbst der Kopf zu schwanken. 
Die TrerE. Und wenn es uns gliickt, 

Und wenn es sich schickt, 

So sind es Gedanken! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (in obiger Stellung.) 
Nun, wenigstens muss man bekennen, 
Dass es aufrichtige Poeten sind.* 


The passage is identical in the first version of the Hezenkiiche (in 
the Fragment of 1790), except that there the note before 2450 men- 
tions “ eine zerbrochene Krone.” Allowing for both readings we may 
reconstruct the action as follows: (1) the apes give Mephistopheles 
a switch and seat him in a chair; (2) they bring him a broken (or 
unbroken) crown; (3) they ask him to mend it with “sweat and 
blood ”; (4) unmentioned is any actual mending; (5) the apes fumble 
and break the crown in two pieces; (6) they dance about with the 
pieces; (7) they recite six lines which confuse even Mephistopheles ; 
(8) Mephistopheles calls them “ aufrichtige Poeten.” 

Though Ebering * takes the liberty of interpolating step four, its 
deliberate omission by Goethe in both the 1790 and the 1808 versions 
is probably sufficient reason for excluding it from our reconstruction. 
In step two, the “zerbrochene Krone” of 1790 is more logical in 
view of what follows. Yet there are grounds for concluding that 
Goethe’s omission of the word “ broken ” in 1808 was deliberate, for 
in the lines of step seven the monkeys compare ‘their mental processes 
with a method of pseudo-poetic composition that arranges words in a 
metrical and rhymed pattern and trusts that the result will have 
meaning. Indeed, their frankness impels Mephistopheles to call them 
“honest poets.” The method is not only described but actually illus- 
trated in 2454-55, where the logical order would be “ Wir héren und 
sehn, Wir reden und reimen ”—that is, we receive sense impressions 
and then transform them into poetic language. A similar indifference 
to logical sequence could inspire the crown presentation. An unbroken 
crown is presented for mending, then is broken: what should have 
been the cause of the presentation becomes its result. If this applica- 
tion is valid, the unbroken crown of the 1808 version is consistent 
with Goethe’s intention. 


1 Faust, lines 2427-28, 2448-55, 2457-60, 2463-64. 
* Emil Ebering, Goethes Faust, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1934), p. 221. 
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The lines: 


Und wenn es uns gliickt, 
Und wenn es sich schickt, 
So sind es Gedanken! 


assert that even the apes’ hit-or-miss method occasionally produces 
real ideas, and if we relate “ Nun ist es geschehn!” not to the dropping 
of the crown, but to the lines that follow, we may take it as a hint 
that the unusual has happened and the monkeys have managed some- 
thing that makes sense. Their dancing about with the pieces of the 
crown could be an expression of elation at this fortuitous success, 
Such considerations may well fortify our suspicion that genuine 
meaning is hidden in the crown episode. 

Reviewing the various interpretations of this episode over the past 
eighty years, we find that Vischer,* Loeper,* and Minor ® pass over 
it with no comment, while Baumgart has the doubtful honor of being 
the first and last advocate of an involved explication equating “ crown” 
with “ poetry ”: “ Auch die Bettelpoeterei macht geriuschvolle Anstal- 
ten, ihr Maximum zu leisten; Mephistopheles soll mit miihseliger 
Schweissreimerei und Bluttragik ihr die briichige Krone zusammen- 
leimen. Aber ihr geht der Schein der Kunst, der die geklirte Wirk- 
lichkeit enthalten soll, ewig in zwei Teile auseinander, und sie halten 
in den ungeschickten Hinden die leere Hiilse und die gemeine Realitiat, 
mit denen sie herumspringen.” ® 

K. J. Schroer initiates the still extant autocratic interpretation. 
The apes “ bringen auch noch die Krone und verlangen, dass er sie 
leime. Sie ist also schon gebrochen, fallt aber erst véllig auseinander, 
da sie ungeschickt mit ihr umgehn. Mit Schweiss und mit Blut soll 
er sie leimen wie ein rechter Autokrat, der mit dem Schweisse und 
Blute der Unterthanen seine Macht befestigt.” * 

As far as I can determine, Erich Schmidt was the first to advocate 
a special variation of the autocratic theory limiting the allusion 
specifically to the French Revolution: “ Mit Schweiss und mit Blut: 
Anspielung auf die franzésische Revolution.” * 

Kuno Fischer departs from the autocratic school entirely by ex- 


*F. Th. Vischer, Géthes Faust. Neue Beitrige zur Kritik des Gedichts 
(1875). 

*G. V. Loeper, Goethes Faust (1879). 

5 J. Minor, Goethes Faust (Stuttgart, 1901). 

*H. Baumgart, Goethes Faust als einheitliche Dichtung (1893-1902), 1, 300. 

7K. J. Schréer, Faust von Goethe, 5th ed. (Leipzig, 1907), 1, 158 f. 

* Erich Schmidt, Goethes Werke (1909), 1, 652. The note is repeated un- 
changed in the 1925 edition (1, 712). 
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plaining that since the crown is presented before it has been won by 
sweat and blood, it must fall apart: “ Und nun geht es dieser nicht 
durch Schweiss und Blut zusammengeleimten, sondern improvisirten, 
gusammengeredeten und zusammengeschrieenen Krone, wie es solchen 
Kronen auf der Weltbiihne schon oft ergangen ist; sie zerbricht unter 
den ungeschickten Hinden, die mit ihr umgehen, aber das thut nichts, 
es wird fortgeredet und fortgeschwitzt.” ® 

But Ernst Traumann returns to, and develops, Schmidt’s French 
Revolution theory: 


Wihrend Faust . . . sich am Bilda weidet und Mephisto sich behaglich auf 
seinem Throne dehnt, bringen ihm die Tiere schreiend eine Krone, die er 
“mit Schweiss und Blut” leimen soll, obwohl sie noch ganz unversehrt ist. 
Als sie aber durch ihre Ungeschicklichkeit zerbricht, erkliren sie: “ Nun ist 
es geschehn! ” Diese widerspruchsvolle Rede, die das was verhiitet werden 
soll, als Zweck ausgibt und alle Begriffe, wie Macbeths Hexen mit ihrem 
“Schén ist hisslich, hiisslich schén,” auf den Kopf stellt, spielt unverkennbar 
auf das franzisische Volk an, dessen Schweiss und Blut die Krone, die es 
zusammenhalten sollte, schliesslich zerbrach.” ?° 


The Schmidt-Traumann French Revolution interpretation held the 
arena for about thirty years. It was followed in the commentaries 
and editions of Trendelenburg,’! Petsch,’* Ebering,** Witkowski,’* 
Beutler,° and Buchwald.*® Only Rickert departs from orthodox 
tradition by declaring the whole ape-Mephistopheles business irrele- 
vant: “ Wir brauchen auf den sich entspinnenden Dialog nicht ein- 
zugehen, denn fiir den Gang und die Einheit der Handlung hat er 
nicht die geringste Bedeutung.” *” 

The French Revolution theory involves one difficulty which has 
been a source of annoyance to its advocates. Since Goethe wrote the 
entire Hexenkiiche scene in Rome early in 1788, any reference to the 
French Revolution would have had to be inserted later. Characteristic 
of the whole school is Witkowski’s complacent dogmatism on this 
point: “Die Anspielung auf die franzésische Revolution ist klar, 


®*Kuno Fischer, Goethes Faust (Heidelberg, 1903), m1, 168 f. 

10 Ernst Traumann, Goethes Faust nach Entstehung und Inhalt erklirt, 2nd 
ed. (Munich, 1919-20), 1, 320f. The quotation reappears without change in 
the 1924 edition (1, 304 f.). 

11 A. Trendelenburg, Goethes Faust (Leipzig, Berlin, 1921-23), 1, 323. 

72 R. Petsch, Goethes Faust (Leipzig, 1925), p. 569. 

18 See footnote 2. 

4G. Witkowski, Goethes Faust, 9th ed. (Leiden, 1936), 11, 237 f. 

1° EK. Beutler, Goethe: Faust und Urfaust, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1940), pp. 546 f. 

°R. Buchwald, Fiihrer durch Goethes Faustdichtung (Stuttgart, 1949) = 
Kroéners Taschenausgaben. 183, p. 122. 

7H. Rickert, Goethes Faust (Tiibingen, 1932), pp. 212 f. 
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damit auch, dass die Stelle erst nachtraglich eingefiigt wurde.” 
Rejecting this unproved—and unprovable—assumption, four recent 
editors: Endres,’® Heffner, Rehder, and Twaddell,*° have returned to 
the more conservative autocratic interpretation of Schroer. 

What is common to most of these interpreters is their agreement 
that the crown incident constitutes a political allusion unrelated to 
the content of the Hexenkiiche scene. Even Baumgart’s “ poetic” 
elucidation has this extrinsic quality. Yet the episode is susceptible 
of a non-political interpretation that harmonizes with the content and 
intention of the centrally important rejuvenation ceremony that follows, 
Let us briefly recall that content and attempt to grasp its intention. 

It will be remembered that, before Faust is allowed to drink the 
potion, he is subjected to a good deal of what Mephistopheles calls 
“hocus-pocus ” (2538): a magic circle in which the glasses and ket- 
tles provide music; a magic book resting on a desk formed by the 
bodies of the torch-bearing apes; seemingly profound incantations, 
When Faust at last raises the drink to his lips, it emits a gentle flame. 

Aside from its dramatic purpose of rejuvenating Faust to fit him 
for the ensuing seduction, this ceremony is clearly intended as a 
satanic counterpart of the Eucharist.** It is performed with absolute 
seriousness and a faith in its efficacy that is shared by everyone except 
Faust. Even the arch-cynic Mephistopheles affirms that the “ hocus- 
pocus ” is essential for the proper action of the potion (2538f.). He 
is, in fact, the lord and master who sponsors and inspires the whole 
ritual. The witch is his priestess. The apes are her acolytes. Holding 
torches instead of candles, they form an ape-altar within the circled 
sanctuary where glasses and kettles perform the functions of choir 
and organ. To the accompaniment of strange gestures, she reads 
incantations from a sacred book. One of these, the Hexeneinmaleins, 
could be regarded as a mockery of the Ten Commandments.”* Like 
the wine of the Eucharist (1. Cor. 11. 27 ff.), the Zaubertrank can 
work mischief if taken unprepared: 

Doch wenn es dieser Mann unvorbereitet trinkt 
So kann er, wisst ihr wohl, nicht eine Stunde leben.** 


18 Witkowski, 0, 238. 

1° F. C. Endres, Goethes Faust (Basel, 1949), 1, 151. 

2° R-M. S. Heffner, H. Rehder, W. F. Twaddell, Goethes Faust (Boston, 1954- 
55), 1, 382. 

™ The eucharistic parody implicit in the rejuvenation ceremony has been 
treated in detail by Fischer (11, 176-180); cf. also Traumann (3rd. ed. 
Munich 1924, 1, 306f.) and Ebering (op. cit., p. 227). 

22 Cf. Petsch, p. 569; Schmidt, 1, 652. But Traumann (pp. 306 f.) considers 
it to be a parody of the doctrine of the Trinity. 23 Faust, 2526-27. 
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The use of flame as an image of the Holy Spirit has New Testament 
sanction (Acts 2. 3) ; the flame that proceeds from the potion is purely 
Mephistophelian : 


Hatt’ ich mir nicht die Flamme vorbehalten, 
Ich hatte nichts Aparts fiir mich.** 


Like the sacramental wine, the potion produces a rebirth, but it is a 
rebirth of the body and lusts rather than of the spirit. 

Other passages not directly related to the Eucharistic theme yet 
serve to underscore the anti-religious tenor of the scene as a whole: 
Mephistopheles’ mockery of God’s creation (2441 ff.) and his reference 
to the “ delusion ” of the Trinity (2560 ff.)—the latter, incidentally, 
a point on which Goethe certainly agreed with him. And there are 
echoes of Pietistic practices in the “ Lied” from which the Heze 
promises Faust “besondre Wirkung” (2591-2). 

Goethe is not, of course, expressing a personal contempt for Chris- 
tianity, but only describing the debased parody of its beliefs and 
ritual as practiced by Mephistopheles and his creatures. Keeping 
this parodistic intent in mind, let us return to the crown episode. 
Mephistopheles is here, as indeed he is throughout the scene, the 
central figure. What has generally been overlooked by interpreters 
is that the crown is given him not merely to mend, but also to wear. 
That neither coronation nor repair ever actually comes to pass is of 
no importance; what matters is the intention of coronation clearly 
expressed in 2427 f. and 2448f. The intention is consistent with 
Mephistopheles’ acknowledged rank as lord of evil. 

The elements we must take into account in our interpretation are 
therefore: (1) a proposed coronation of the king of evil; (2) a request 
that he mend the crown with “sweat and blood.” Applying the 
principle of religious parody we found expressed in the rejuvenation 
ritual, we are reminded of another mock coronation involving a reed- 
sceptre and a crown of thorns, inflicted on another kind of king who 
was Mephistopheles’ great counterpart. The parallel is reinforced 
when we consider that the suffering of which that coronation was a 
stage was attended in its beginning in Gethsemane by sweat and blood 
(Luke 22.44). In their scatter-brained way, the apes bring these 
elements together as short-hand references to the Passion, whose ulti- 
mate effect was to shatter Mephistopheles’ dominion—his “ crown.” 
Their plea that he restore the crown with “sweat and blood ” is two- 


™ Faust, 1377-78. 
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edged, mocking both Christ’s sacrifice and Mephistopheles’ spiritual 
impotence. Significantly, he never really mends the crown. Its final 
breaking—its initial state is of little importance symbolically—is in. 
dicative of the actual state of affairs. 

Seen in this light, therefore, the crown incident is not an allusion 
to poetry or autocracy or the French Revolution, or indeed to any- 
thing extrinsic to the scene of which it is a part. As religious parody 
it forms an integral part of the Mephistophelian mockery of Chris- 
tianity that constitutes the underlying theme of the Hexenkiiche scene, 
Even its position in the scene is significant. For the Eucharist js 
preeminently a sacrament commemorative of the Passion. Therefore 
it is fitting that the vast Eucharistic travesty of the rejuvenation 
ceremony should be introduced by the mockery of the Passion im- 
plicit in the grotesque and abortive coronation of the king of evil. 


University of South Carolina DOUGLAS F. BUB 





REVIEWS 








W. S. Howell, Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700 (Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1956. vii-+ 411 pp. $6.00). THIS 
is a solid and consistently responsible book, and Prof. Howells will 
win the gratitude of those who need no longer, now, embark on a sea 
of unsorted texts, but may instead have the help of his clear and suc- 
cinct exposition. He enters upon this by exemplifying scholastic logic 
in English through Wilson’s Rule of Reason; he thereupon takes up 
traditional rhetoric—the great Ciceronian pattern, ‘ stylistic ’ rhetorics 
like Peacham’s treatment of tropes and figures, the group of formu- 
laries teaching through model discourses, like Rainolde’s; then the 
Ramist reforms in both disciplines; the counter-reforms and compro- 
mises that followed; finally, the new logic and rhetoric that accom- 
panied Cartesian and Baconian developments. 

A lucid and just introduction describes boundaries, aims, and con- 
tent; the reasons for not attempting to include poetics are especially 
well stated. The vast and often recalcitrant materials are held in a 
firm and clear order, so that a meaningful design must be constantly 
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present to the eye of any one who has worked with this army of texts, 
visible with a little industry to those who have not. There were a 
half-dozen ways to organize the materials in any given section, and 
Prof. Howell’s art in this respect is unobtrusive. Chronology assists 
us to follow and to remember, but this is not a chronicle; and inter- 
pretation commands regiments of pertinent and needed facts without 
the tendentious forcing to which we are accustomed in our own unruly 
minds as much as in the productions of others similarly bedevilled 
by haste and our mortal affections. The book is singularly free of 
indulged distastes. 

Various clusters of new materials, or of re-interpreted old and 
scattered materials, appear in their natural and proper places as the 
book proceeds: that cloudy Scot Makilmenaeus rises from his title 
page to receive full due as first advocate of Ramus, there is a proper 
rehabilitation of Thomas Wilson and his importance and interest; 
Marlowe’s play on the (Massacre takes its place among the several 
similar evidences of the buzz of concern with Ramus (surely special 
purposes have seldom crowded over historical fact and dramatic 
decorum more oddly); Milton’s logic rises upon our view with its 
connections and its differences clearly apparent; this or that erratic 
text or puzzling combination of old and new procedure explains 
itself quietly by virtue of Prof. Howells’ arrangement of matter. 


Points like this last exemplify the critical fruitfulness of a con- 
stant attention to the network of connections—beween persons, in 
particular places (colleges, groups) during specific years, and the like— 
which escape later historians but which shaped the lives and the 
thinking which history records. The author does not fall into the 
casual fancies which a mere few stray such facts seem to produce. 
The account of Ramus’s dialectic in English is particularly interest- 
ing; it is moderate and careful without losing sight of the fact that 
the Ramistic reorganization was—oddly enough, perhaps—an event 
of real importance. The inclusion of large numbers of texts will 
force into sufficient reading those who are interested to pursue ques- 
tions about Ramus’s influence, and should halt some easy talk about 
Ramus, always a danger when subjects become the fashion. This 
chapter is by its amplitude fairly well safeguarded against a related 
disadvantage faced by any of us who touch on newly popular figures 
like Ramus—that such portions of books will be read out of context, 
and an author’s cautions against over-simplification not attended to. 
Prof. Howells brings out well some aspects of Ramus’s teaching which 
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have been washed over, now as then, by the flood of interest in his 
dichotomies and simplifications; especially notable is the redefinition 
of the famous Natural Method as rather ‘the concept of arranging 
ideas in the descending order of generality than as the concept of 
dividing invariably by twos’ (p. 162). There are caveats to the effect 
that Ramists did not expect speakers and pleaders to get along merely 
on style and delivery, nor expect a student of logic to apply there 
only the ways logic taught him to ‘invent’ and to ‘dispose’ (see 
pp. 230, 236, 254). We find also an outline of Ramus’s other, ‘ pru- 
dential ’ Method, an inevitable need, as he claimed, where a ‘ vexatious 
and mulish auditor’ confronts one. 


Prof. Howells persistently presents ideas in the exact phraseology 
of authors.’ This has something to do with the fact that any reader 
seriously concerned with today’s spirit-daunting problems touching 
communication, learning, and the tradition and advancement of 
knowledge and arts, must stop on many pages to apply or compare 
or learn something from the past. This result of one’s reading goes 
much deeper than the occasional burst of mirthful recognition occa- 
sioned by such passages as Montagu’s on that ‘ plague of Learning ’— 
epitomes and shortcuts and brave new routes to speedy integration.’ 

The critical usefulness of historical scholarship is borne in upon 
one, both in reading this author and in noting what he has found 
to use. It is striking to compare the book’s orderly progress with the 
heap which confronted anyone trying to think on these matters even 
fifteen years since, and to notice the amount and the helpfulness of 
the work done in those years to light up this corner and that—H. S. 
Wilson and Forbes on Harvey the Ramistic ‘ true Ciceronian,’ Father 
Ong’s contributions, those of D. L. Clark, focussed toward Milton, 
and Wallace’s on Bacon, those extending Miller’s original large early 
treatment, even the reprints and editions enabling us to taste and 
try out, not take notes and report upon, a Fraunce or a Peacham. 


Generally giving both languages when he translates. One might voice a 
hope that one habitual procedure does not become common: the translating 
of Latin titles into English capitalized and italicized as if books so entitled 
do actually exist. Ghost books are bound to appear in future lists. 

* To anyone not too busy for light Elizabethan amusement, experimentation 
with ‘Memory Artyfycyall’ is recommended (pp. 88, 97). Happening to drive 
the Merritt Parkway while pondering this section, I carried out a pragmatic 
test, and report that one one-way trip will provide a complete and perfect 
recall of the decorative style of every overpass, in order, by applying the 
system of ‘ Image and Place’ to the house one lived in as a child. The applica- 
tions to education by TV, student and secretarial spelling, and ‘ poem-recall’ 
without ‘ message-hunting,’ are abundantly clear. 
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It is a pleasure to watch Prof. Howells forego the ‘ provocative ’ 
rapidity which even scholarship is coming to demand, for careful 
pursuit and sifting of others’ minute assistances to accuracy. He 
generally uses all help there is to hand; one might mention that 
Lever’s attempts to devise English equivalents for the ‘terms of art’ 
in his Witcraft could have been set in their place among similar 
linguistic experiments and attitudes by reference to R. F. Jones’s 
Triumph of the English Language (ch. 3 and 4), and that Masson 
has certainly been superseded on the Milton-Chappell episode (per- 
haps D. L. Clark in HLQ, 1955, came too late for this book). It is 
more important to notice that some points of the Nashe-Harvey con- 
troversy (without reference to which neither man can be properly 
read) could probably be clarified, against this background, as they 
could not at the time of McKerrow’s edition; had Howells used 
McKerrow (as he did later, p. 254) for the Anatomie of Absurditie, 
instead of Gregory Smith, he would have noticed a yet sharper remark 
about Ramus ‘ the Parisian Kings Professor,’ in a context that brings 
Harvey’s rhetorical lectures to mind (and A. of A. was registered in 
Sept. 1588, published probably Feb. or March 1589, whereas Pap 
with a Hatchet is thought by McKerrow to be Oct. 1589, and Nashe’s 
Preface to Menaphon was entered Aug. 1589). 

To this reviewer the absence of an openly espoused thesis, a Uni- 
versal Key to All Mythologies, is very refreshing. This is a lean 
book, and can retain its pleasing spareness because its writer assumes 
readers who will (if they have not already) read for themselves the 
books discussed ; one must recognize that this happy condition is on 
the way out, and scholarly writers increasingly show that they write 
with the despairing sense that, though their opinions may catch on, 
few will try out the process of validating they suggest—the actual 
experience of enriching one’s private appreciation by one’s own 
knowledge of what the scholar has found critically illuminating. 
Hence scholarly books are less used than agreed-with or confuted, and 
are diverted thus from their fundamental intention and truest value. 
That the present book brings order where many students meet a 
seeming tangle, thus enabling others by wise choices of reading to 
find their way through swamps, and making possible a just and in- 
formed future criticism—in a word, that it serves such ‘ advancement 
of learning,’ seems high praise, and deserved. Yet one would venture 
to predict that chief attention (and retention, and ‘answers’ in 
journals) will rather fall upon what seems to me far less important: 
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certain large assumptions or attitudes with which we might take 
sharp issue. To wit: certain assumptions underlie the idea that until 
Cartesian times, and The Port Royal Logic, this discipline had little 
to do with the inquiry into truth. Hundreds of years of human life, 
even as lived by logicians, do not pass untroubled by that disturbing 
activity, and ‘ direct observation of reality’ did not wait for the 17th 
century; Reality is a large word, and the tendency of latter chapters 
to assume our own meanings for such terms is out of square with 
the aims and developments of earlier philosophy. The ‘stable’ 
mediaeval world referred to, occupied with ‘ stating’ and transferring 
accepted ‘ old’ truth, is a conception needing as much refinement and 
correction as does Bacon’s sketch, here followed, of the relations 
between humanism and Reformation. The other general attitude with 
which issue may be taken comes up whenever the author nears one 
of those statements so common in all treatments of the artistic use 
of language—that it differs from the common, or ordinary, or ‘ the 
people’s’ customary use. Such phrasings are not only technically 
required to define the ‘ translatio’ in metaphor and other tropes, but 
must be allowed (and their innocence respected) to men who have 
in hand the rapid indication of the relation of art to nature. In an 
art, art pleases, and that, in not being ordinary, is no whit less ‘ real’ 
than the language of that Elizabethan carter whom Puttenham rejects, 
not quite with Prof. Howells’ approval. The nature of aesthetic 
pleasure is denied by these phrases about ‘systematic repudiation’ 
and ‘ wilful departure’ and ‘violations’ of ordinary speech. These 
suspicions always arise in treating of what is here called ‘stylistic 
rhetoric,’ and surely the connection made with ‘ conciliating’ heredi- 
tary aristocrats by language which ‘originates in a repudiation of 
the speech of the lower classes’ is a bright scarlet herring.® 
Although it is a reviewer’s business to mention interpretations he 
finds falsifying, I would maintain that such strictures (even if true) 
have a very minor bearing upon the permanent value of such a book. 
These and similar general views should not be picked up and depended 
upon, as if they were the book’s raison d’étre; nor should they, however, 


* This point, which finds parallels in the treatment of Sherry (pp. 128-30), 
of Peacham (134), of Puttenham (328; ef. 390, 148), is first made in con- 
nection with Bede (p. 117). The translation of the Bede (see Migne, P. Lat. 
90: 175) seems to me tendentious. The metaphor of a garment often becomes 
‘dressed up’; we are similarly a little shaken in our faith by remarks on 
p. 170 about ‘ figures of the sentence.’ The named figures (in Foclin’s Ramist 
rhetoric) have long been ‘figures of thought’ and are so found in Peacham 
or Susenbrotus or Quintilian. 
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be used as article-producers, as if challenge-and-response were the life 
of scholarship. No one seriously interested in this period and its 
modes of thought and expression could fail to find assistance in Prof. 
Howells’ clear and well-planned treatment. 


Connecticut College ROSEMOND TUVE 


Paul N. Siegel, Shakespearean Tragedy and the Elizabethan Com- 
promise (New York: New York Univ. Press, 1957. xvi-+ 243 pp. 
$5.00). ECLECTICISM as a scholarly method is always difficult 
to deal with critically—and not only because all of us are in some 
degree eclectics. The integrative study exists beyond the criterion of 
‘originality,’ by which we customarily judge the merits of literary 
scholarship ; even the work which most effectively restructures existing 
knowledge into a significant new whole must wear its ‘ originality’ 
with a difference—and be judged accordingly. We worry (perhaps 
needlessly) about the difficulty of knowing with any certainty whether 
the eclectic work is a largely disinterested and impeccably balanced 
labor, or whether it is the piecing-together of particular findings to 
fortify the special hobbyhorse of the author. A further difficulty arises 
from the unfortunate tendency of older periods in literary history to 
run dry as sources of original discoveries; when this happens, the 
compulsion to make an original contribution to knowledge forces 
scholars to build sometimes commendable but, more frequently, tem- 
porized syntheses. Shakespearean studies, especially during the past 
twenty-five years, illustrate the problem of diminishing returns better 
than any other single area: possibilities of uncovering vital new 
information have long been regarded as remote, and the very real 
need to consolidate existing knowledge has produced many monu- 
mental syntheses. When, therefore, one finds Siegel setting out to 
“enlarge a great creative synthesis of Shakespearean scholarship, 
Theodore Spencer’s Shakespeare and the Nature of Man,” we may 
wonder if Shakespearean studies are being forced into a period marked 
by syntheses of syntheses, a Higher Eclecticism or, even, a New Syn- 
eretism. When additionally we consider that Siegel has also under- 
taken in this work to “ supplement ” Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy, 
we are confronted with an ambitious attempt to effect the greatest 
synthesis of all, the marriage of scholarship and criticism—with 
Christian humanism Siegel’s choice to officiate at the ceremony. 
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‘Enlarging’ Spencer and ‘supplementing’ Bradley are worthy 
enough goals flattering to both men, neither of whom seems to haye 
felt his was the last word on his subject. Yet, at this point, stil] 
another critical problem in the evaluation of Siegel’s achievement 
becomes apparent. Although ‘enlarging’ and ‘supplementing’ are 
both slippery terms, they do imply—to me, at least—the acceptance 
of the essentially Spencerian and Bradleian theses as the cornerstones 
for the new edifice. Siegel, however, objects that neither Spencer nor 
Bradley was sufficiently aware of the impact on the Elizabethan world 
view of Christian humanism. (However, Spencer certainly showed 
himself very much aware of humanism; Siegel’s primary emphasis is, 
significantly for his comments on the plays, on Christian.) Noting 
quite rightly that Spencer had too little on Shakespeare’s social back- 
grounds, Siegel summarizes—and in the process oversimplifies—the 
complex of causes, social, political, economic, religious, and intellectual, 
for the Elizabethan world view and “the age’s intense awareness of 
the possibilities and consequences of its violation.” However, Siegel’s 
Christian-humanist Shakespeare is far more tranquil than the ques- 
tioning spirit who emerges in Spencer’s book—and it may be objected 
that Siegel might more accurately have described himself as departing 
from, rather than ‘ enlarging ’ upon, Spencer’s work. 

It is even more probable that Siegel’s treatment of Bradley will 
cause serious misgivings. Taking the “Christian overtones in the 
tragedies of which Bradley was unaware or only dimly aware ” as his 
premises, Siegel sets out to “rectify the inadequacies of Bradley's 
description of Shakespeare’s tragic vision.” (Like Bradley, Siegel 
generalizes about Shakespearean tragedy on the basis of Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, and King Lear—and thus invites some of the same 
criticism heaped on Bradley for his convenient omissions.) However, 
contemplating Siegel’s list of Bradley’s ‘inadequacies ’"—and even 
without for the moment attempting to decide whether Bradley’s 
modified Hegelianism can bear the superimposition of Christian doc- 
trine, we are struck by the fact that Siegel is not so much ‘ supple- 
menting’ as utterly translating Bradley, who, rightly or wrongly, 
kept to the high road of secularism in his interpretation of Shakespeare: 


There are four major alterations that have to be made in his [Bradley’s] 
picture of Shakespearean tragedy: (1) Shakespeare’s tragedy conveys a sense 
of divine providence; (2) this divine providence visits a poetically appro- 
priate retribution upon the guilty; (3) characters and action suggest analo- 
gies with the Bible story; (4) there are intimations of the heaven and hell 
of Christian religion. In short, Bradley’s analysis of the Shakespearean tragic 
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universe must be altered to make the order manifested in the course of the 
tragedies explicitly Christian, its laws the laws ordained by God, the evil 
within it the consequences of man’s fall constantly threatening to overthrow 
the hierarchy of nature (p. 82). 


The hedging terms in this passage (conveys a sense of, a poetically 
appropriate retribution, suggest analogies, intimations of) should pre- 
pare readers for the fact that Siegel’s separate chapters on the four 
tragedies constantly skirt the edges of allegorical interpretation, with 
the full paraphernalia of Christ-figures (Desdemona, Duncan, Mal- 
colm, Cordelia), Judas-figures (Othello, Macbeth), Satan- or Lucifer- 
figures (Iago, Macbeth, but not—surprisingly—Edmund), a Cain- 
figure (Claudius), an Adam (Othello), an Eve (Lady Macbeth—who 
is also a Pilate-figure). 

Siegel shows himself keenly aware of all the traditional objections 
to a Christian reading of Shakespearean tragedy: 


Writing for an audience accustomed to think in such terms of biblical analogy, 
Shakespeare was able through figurative language and allusions to suggest 
analogies in the course of his tragedies of human passion that gave them a 
deeper significance. The tragedies do not, however, contain within themselves 
elaborate and consistent systems of equivalences; Shakespeare’s method, as 
in the history plays, was like that of the Christian humanists in using the 
analogies between the various hierarchies of nature rather than allegorizing 
nature in detail (p. 89). 


The intimation of an afterlife in Shakespearean tragedy does not become 
so dominant that the suffering of the good is made to seem unimportant in 
the light of eternity. There is no triumphant ascent to heaven, only a glimpse 
beyond the veil that contributes to the reconciliation essential to tragedy but 
does not nullify the suffering we have witnessed. We are left not amid the 
glories of heaven but with the survivors in this harsh world—a world, however, 
that, after doubts and perplexities, we have come to understand is ruled by 
a natural law through which is manifested its Creator (pp. 91-92). 


Despite such delicate balancings of emphasis, however, skeptical 
readers may still feel that Siegel is too insistent in his efforts to 
convert Shakespeare—along with his audiences—into thoroughgoing 
Christian humanists, and that there is more truth in Bradley’s state- 
ment that “the reader most attached to these [Christian] beliefs holds 
them in temporary suspension while he is immersed in a Shakespearean 
tragedy.” In a sense, Siegel seems to protest too much and thus 
argues against himself; everywhere manifest in this work is a dis- 
turbing tension between Siegel’s impulse to Christianize the tragedies 
and his somewhat reluctant admission that exhaustive application of 
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Christian theology (or even ethics) to the plays may indeed deprive 
us of any recognizable tragic effect. 

By now, of course, enough other modern critics (in particular, 
Knight and Bethell) have tried to give us Shakespeare as a theo- 
logically conversant Christian to make the difficulties of the approach 
well known—and the results highly controversial. (For a useful 
survey of this problem, see Sylvan Barnet, “ Some Limitations of a 
Christian Approach to Shakespeare,” HLH, xxii, 81-92; Barnet in- 
cludes some trenchant criticism—which Siegel tries to meet—of Sie- 
gel’s interpretation of Othello, material first published in PMLA and 
incorporated in slightly altered form in his book.) Siegel has tried 
to avoid the apocalyptic visions of critics traversing the same grounds 
before him. If his efforts to steer a way between the extremes—to 
give us, as it were, a Christian-But-Not-Entirely-Christian Shake- 
speare—sometimes seem more ingenious than convincing, one may 
still admire his boldness of spirit in adventuring this integrative study. 


Ohio State University ROBERT SHEDD 


Arthur Sherbo, Samuel Johnson, Editor of Shakespeare, with an 
Essay on “ The Adventurer” (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1956. 
xi-+- 181 pp. Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 42. $4.00 
cloth; $3.00 paper). THIS is a sort of study which no doubt will 
have its uses. A reader who will lay the correct editions of Johnson’s 
Shakespeare and a few other texts side by side with Appendixes 
A, B, C, D, F, G will find a guide (A) to Johnson’s miscellaneous 
reading as revealed in his Shakespeare editing, (B) to the resemblances 
between Johnson’s editing and five other Shakespeare commentaries 
published in the period 1746-1765, (C) to the resemblances between 
Johnson’s Preface to Shakespeare and earlier Shakespeare criticism 
as far back as Dryden, (D) to Johnson’s use of certain key critical 
terms in his Shakespeare annotation and his Lives of the Poets, (F) to 
Johnson’s additions and omissions, changes, corrections, and the like 
in the Johnson-Steevens variorum Shakespeare editions of 1773 and 
1778, and (G) to a select list of notes on Shakespeare which specially 
show Johnson’s critical “likes” and “ dislikes.” In addition, Ap- 
pendix E is a “Numerical Analysis” (i.e. count) of the several 
types of notes for each play in the 1765 edition—both Johnson’s origi- 
nal notes and those which he adopted from Warburton and Theobald, 
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with or without his own added comment. I dwell thus on the Appen- 
dixes to Mr. Sherbo’s study, putting the tail at the front, because I 
think that here, or at least in materials of this sort, is the gist of his 
findings. This complete guide to Johnson as Shakespeare editor 
would, I believe, be even more useful if some of the Appendixes had 
been fattened out to give the searcher more concrete information about 
the items he may decide to look up in Johnson’s actual text. The 
seven chapters which form the body of the work (introducing the 
Appendixes) could certainly have been shortened, correspondingly, 
without any loss. I do not mean that there is nothing else in the 
chapters besides the material listed in the Appendixes. There are 
many precise, minutely observed, chronological and bibliographical 
facts. Throughout this work Mr. Sherbo exhibits large measures of 
energy in research, resourcefulness, patience, and accuracy—as well as 
a remarkable familiarity with the byways of eighteenth-century Shake- 
speare criticism. Still the seven chapters, if one attempts to consider 
them as discursive prose, are a pretty dreary struggle with difficulties 
of exposition inherent in the very project of laying a selection of 
disconnected examples end to end. Not Shakespeare, not Johnson, 
but Johnson entangled with Shakespeare, and both entangled with 
the other commentators and editors, and all finallly entangled with 
Mr. Sherbo. No very remarkable conclusions emerge, or were likely 
to—though there are materials here which no doubt could be set in 
wider and more imaginative contexts and thus yield some peculiar 
lustre. The essence of the task as Mr. Sherbo effectively conceived 
it was compilation and tabulation. 

Perhaps one of the main obstacles to reading is the slant in the 
materials induced by Mr. Sherbo’s presiding notion that he is uttering, 
or ought to be uttering, some kind of novelty—a new vision—a re- 
assessment. Johnson as editor of Shakespeare is surely a topic from 
which the bloom has been largely removed—that is, if one insists on 
finding scientifically, factually, original conclusions. It is a topic 
which did want cleaning up, tabulating, indexing, if only as a pre- 
liminary to the new editing (of Johnson as editor!) which is on the 
way. The bottom of this barrel did deserve, perhaps, to be well scraped. 
Some kind of obsessive researcher’s conscience about pushing back 
horizons seems to operate with Mr. Sherbo, however, to give him a more 
ambitious view of the whole task. And thus we get not only his frequent 
intimations about the novelty or importance of the findings but such 
labored passages as the chapter concerning the resemblances between 
Johnson and contemporary commentators (“Johnson’s Indebtedness 
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to Others”) or the quarrel a page long with a recent critic (pp. 
63-64, “ protest is mandatory ”) about an opinion as to the rationale 
of one of Johnson’s textual conjectures. Add a certain absentminded- 
ness about the achievements of earlier workers in the field—perhaps 
a tendency to assume that their kind of finding was not really relevant. 
Karl Young’s “ Samuel Johnson on Shakespeare, One Aspect,” 1924, 
an article of eighty pages which treats Johnson’s interest or lack of 
interest in Shakespeare’s sources and other matters besides, is barely 
mentioned by Mr. Sherbo, and almost as if by accident, with incom- 
plete title and no date, in a footnote (p. 97). J. H. Hagstrum’s 
excellent PMLA article of 1949 on “ Johnson’s Concept of the Beauti- 
ful, the Pathetic, and the Sublime ” is not even mentioned in a discus- 
sion of the pathetic that runs through four pages (pp. 77-80). (Allu- 
sions to Hagstrum in footnotes on pp. 65 and 69 do not perform the 
job.) T. M. Raysor’s article of 1927 on “ The Downfall of the Three 
Unities” before Johnson is firmly enough named by Mr. Sherbo 
(p. 57). “ The question is settled,” says Mr. Sherbo, “and only some 
verbal similarities will be noted.” But in the next paragraph comes 
the inevitable reversal, the characteristic claim to originality. “ Al- 
though it has been recognized that Johnson’s arguments for the viola- 
tion of the unities of time and place are themselves echoes of earlier 
arguments there has been little attempt to show how closely he followed 
some of his predecessors.” Next comes a long quotation from Kames 
and the remark that “there are enough similarities here to cause one 
to suspect ” Johnson of “ conscious or unconscious borrowing.” (And 
“similarly,” observes Mr. Sherbo, Kames himself “echoes” Far- 
quhar.) Questions in the reader’s mind about the originality and 
importance of showing that Johnson “ borrowed ” something may tie 
in here with another general question: about the modern scholar‘s 
expository skill, about his tact and imagination in appreciating the 
work of his forerunners and in understanding his own contribution 
in the perspective of theirs. One may think too about generosity—the 
kind of generosity which Johnson himself showed in his general 
acknowledgements—despite the fact that he sometimes, or even often, 
lost interest in the responsibility of proclaiming minor resemblances to 
the contemporary commentators. 

Mr. Sherbo’s supplementary essay on The Adventurer treats the 
ninety-one unsigned translations of mottoes and other quotations and 
makes a plausible attribution to Johnson of all but about eight of these. 

Mr. Sherbo’s currently appearing edition of Johnson’s Notes to 
Shakespeare (Volume 1, Parts I and II, Comedies; Volume 11, Parts 
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J and II, Histories; Augustan Reprint Society, Publications No. 59, 
No. 60, 1956; No. 65, No. 66, 1957) ought at least to be mentioned 
in this review. In his General Introduction to this reprint, as in his 
monograph, Mr. Sherbo wants to play down Johnson’s Preface to 
Shakespeare because it is written inside a frame of reference or against 
the background of a critical tradition. “The famous Preface is, after 
all, only rarely an origina! and personal statement.” The Notes, on 
the other hand, constitute a “body of literary criticism and personal 
comment that is second in importance only to the Lives of the Poets.” 
Accordingly, Mr. Sherbo has undertaken to give us “ for the first time, 
outside the covers of the ten volumes of the 1773 edition, an almost 
complete text of Johnson’s notes.” We can only be grateful to Mr. 
Sherbo, though he may overrate these materials, and the difficulties 
of using them in this detached shape will be somewhat similar to the 
difficulties for the Appendixes to the monograph. 


Yale University W. K. WIMSATT, JR. 


Stephen A. Larrabee, Hellas Observed: The American Experience of 
Greece: 1775-1865 (New York: New York Univ. Press, 1957. xv 
+ 357 pp. $6.00). THE Americans who fought in Greece during 
her War of Independence have been the subjects of some excellent 
modern papers, but of no complete history. Mr. Larrabee’s book now 
gives us this and more. It is subtitled “The American Experience 
of Greece, 1775-1865,” and thus includes several decades before and 
after the war years. The last period considered, roughly coinciding 
with the Civil War in America and the expulsion of the Bavarian 
regime from Greece, is a pause, not an end, to the history Larrabee 
recounts; in his foreword, he notes that he is working on a sequel 
which will bring his history up to the present. He should be en- 
couraged in the difficult task before him. 

The Greek War of Independence as seen through American eyes 
is the heart of this volume. But it begins with our own history and 
our first interest in Greece, both national (through our navy in the 
Levant) and individual. Our awareness of Greece is first aroused by 
the voyage of Nicholas Biddle, and is quickened as we hear of the 
travels of the influential classicist Edward Everett. We also hear a 
good deal about two Americans who never did get to Greece: Irving 
and Ticknor. Next comes the War itself and the Americans who 
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volunteered and fought for Greece. At the end, three chapters deal 
with travelers in the new and independent country—scholars (Hoppin, 
Chase, and Felton), men of letters (Bryant, Melville), and even 
tourists in the modern sense of the word (the vapidities of Mrs. Jane 
Anthony Eames are almost unbearable). We gladly return to the 
dramatic figures of the War years. 

Of the Americans who actually took part in the War Larrabee 
gives an excellent account. He has added much that is new to the 
adventures of the more famous men, often letting them speak for 
themselves through quotations from letters, notes, and journals. Fur- 
thermore, he adds information about many who were almost forgotten. 
Even among the major figures there are surprises. I had always 
thought of Howe as the greatest of the Philhellenes, and both as a 
fighter and as surgeon-general to the Greek Army and Navy he was 
perhaps the most useful. He was certainly the best educated and most 
resourceful (his construction of the mole at Aegina was a wiser relief 
project than anything UNRRA and all the other relief agencies could 
devise after the last War) ; and the brief description of his return to 
Greece, quoted from his wife, Julia Ward, is one of the most moving 
passages in the book. Yet I now admire others as much or more: 
George Jarvis, speaking, dressing, eating, and fighting exactly as the 
rest of the proud and poverty-stricken Greek soldiers—and dying there 
with them; and Jonathan Miller of Vermont, the “ Yankee Dare- 
devil,” with his pungent remarks on ancient monuments seen through 
a soldier’s eyes. Of the lesser figures, both John Allen and Henry 
Post made many penetrating observations about Greece and the Greeks. 
For comic relief we are introduced to the eccentricities of Dr. Gutto of 
Kentucky, and the nearest we come to an Alcibiades is the tarnished 
Southern gentleman and expatriate Washington, who was finally 
killed at Nauplion. These and many more have been dug out of the 
records, restored to life, and their stories given in careful detail. 

This same painstaking attention to detail is carried on throughout 
the book—and the story of the Greek Revolution, being an exciting one, 
deserves full treatment. So, at the War’s end, does the tragicomic 
story of the Rev. Jonas King, the most important and most tenacious 
of the missionaries who envisaged fresh fields of endeavor in the young 
country. All were eventually chased out save King who, though 
finally sentenced to jail and deportation for “reviling the Greek 
Church,” managed to hang on in Athens, and even to negotiate the 
despatch from the Greek Government of the block from the Parthenon 
now in the Washington Monument. But with less interesting times 
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and people we sometimes long for the excisor’s scissors as we watch 
the catalogue-cards pass by, meeting people who sailed past Greece, 
who pretended they had been in Greece, and even stories for children 
about Greece. And here the author, in trying to relieve the tedium, 
makes it all the worse by lapses into rhetorical devices of the “ What 
if he—,” and “Had he but—,” and “Did he perhaps—” kind. 
Thoroughness can greatly enhance a story; it cannot make one. 

Again, I feel that although the author probably knows all one can 
find out about these people who observed Hellas, he is not quite so 
sure of what it was they looked at, nor in fact why they looked at all. 
Sometimes actual details about Greece are a little blurred, as when we 
learn that Felton went up to the “ Areiopagos ” and Mars’ Hill, or 
when modern Greek words are mispelled, as “ foustenalla.” More 
basically at fault is the apparent lack of any real understanding of the 
modern Greek, of that quality which so possessed Jarvis, Howe, and 
Miller. After all the sertiments for the Classics and for Liberty are 
exhausted, there is something deeper that only he who has himself 
observed Hellas over some period of time and at close quarters can 
really comprehend. 

These complaints do not lessen the general value of the book appre- 
ciably. But similar errors could damage much more severely what is 
to follow. Fortunately they can be remedied. 

The plates are all (save the last) very good and to the point. There 
is a considerable bibliography and a good index. 


The Johns Hopkins University J. H. YOUNG 


Robert Gittings, The Mask of Keats: A Study of Problems (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1956. x-+ 177 pp. $3.25). 
THIS book is in a sense a supplement to John Keats: The Living 
Year (1954). Three of the essays—“ Keats’s Debts to Dante,” 
“Bright Star,” and “More About Mrs. Jones ”—are more or less 
carry-overs from the earlier study; all the others, with the exception 
of “The Cap and Bells,” deal, as do most of the pages of The Living 
Year, with questions of literary influence or of biographical detail. 
The headings will suggest something of the nature of the contents: 
“Death Mask and Portrait,” “ Troilus to Cressida,” “ Keats’s Father,” 
“Keats and Chatterton,” “ Most Enormous Caf,” “ Cousin Mary and 
Keats’s Hyacinth.” There are in addition three appendices: the first 
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and most important showing Keats’s markings in his copy of Cary’s 
Inferno; the second reprinting poems and passages from poems, 
believed by Mr. Gittings to show evidence of Keats’s debts to Dante; 
the third listing in parallel columns similarities in three documents 
which the author thinks figured in the writing of the “ Bright Star” 
sonnet, and hence stand as evidence in dating its composition: letters 
to George and to Woodhouse written about the night of October 26/27, 
1818, and Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida. At the end of the 
book is a “ Note,” a recognition of J. M. Murry’s attack on John 
Keats: The Living Year and an explanation of a new attempt to date 
“ Bright Star.” 

M. R. Forman is assuredly on firm ground when he remarks that 
in research no lead however slight can be neglected, for no one knows 
what it may come to. One may still question, however, at just what 
point the results of following such leads should be published. Mr. 
Gittings has an obvious passion for “ discoveries ” and appears to have 
an equal yen for making them known to his public. He has had his 
quota of success, but he has also shown he can misfire. In The Living 
Year such a miss, among others, occurs, I believe, in the author’s 
attempts to re-date “ Bright Star,” and to connect the sonnet with 
Keats’s acquaintance with Mrs. Isabella Jones; in the present volume 
a renewed trial at dating this poem turns out to be even less successful. 
The failure here may be traced, perhaps, to hasty early hypothesis, 
faulty premises about the kind of poet Keats was and the way his 
mind worked in creation, a deceptive faith in the efficacy of verbal 
parallels in the solution of critical problems, and a consequent over- 
reaching of informed credulity in the application of parallels to 
“ prove ” the original hypothesis. 

In The Mask of Keats it seems to me that rather obvious examples 
of premature or otherwise unjustified publication occur in “ More 
About Mr. Jones,” “ Keats’s Father,” and “ Cousin Mary and Keats’s 
Hyacinth.” (The Death Mask of Keats, unconvincing and slight as 
it is, apparently owes its excuse for being, beyond the opportunity it 
affords for taking a side-swipe at Harvard perspicacity, in furnishing 
a catchy title for the book; incidentally, it contains a whopper of 
misreading in dealing with Severn’s letter.) “ More About Mrs. Jones” 
has less to do with Mrs. Jones than with the O’Callaghan family, and 
entertaining as a chat about Donat O’Callaghan and his tribe might 
be on a rainy English afternoon, students of Keats are unlikely to 
find much of relevance or enlightenment in Mr. Gittings’ account, 
however vivaciously it is set down. “ Keats’s Father” is of some 
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interest, yet it all ends in conjecture so far as specific reference to 
Keats is concerned. And when we come to “ Cousin Mary and Keats’s 
Hyacinth,” we have an essay, I most firmly believe, built on a purely 
false deduction: that Cousin Mary was writing to John Taylor about 
a separate poem entitled “ Hyacinth,” when actually she was asking 
him to copy for her the lines about the “sad death of Hyacinthus ” 
in Endymion I, 326-331, a passage Mr. Gittings appears to have 
overlooked—though he does cite Endymion IV, 66-69 as a “ tempting 
guess ” but dismisses it because of its date; there could be no such 
objection to the lines in Book I, written several months before the 
date of Mary’s request. 

“ Keats’s Debts to Dante ” and “ The Cap and Bells ” are the most 
substantial and useful essays in the volume, especially when we include 
the instructive Appendix A. The Dante essay, it is true, adds little, 
other than in matters of detail, to what Bridges, Ridley, and especially 
J. W. Mackail had already noted, but it does forcefully bring the 
problem to contemporary attention. In half a dozen pages Professor 
Mackail (Lectures on Poetry, 1911) manages to make most of the 
generalizations that appear in Gittings’ essay, along with other richly 
suggestive ones that do not occur there, and offers convincing examples 
of likeness in the Hyperion and Cary’s Inferno. Like Gittings, and 
unlike Bridges, he believes that the marks of Cary’s Inferno are to be 
found in Hyperion as well in The Fall, that these marks appear most 
clearly in Book I, but also occur in Book II; and like Gittings he 
believes that evidence for Dante’s influence “exists . . . in other of 
Keats’s poems of that year.” Like Gittings, too, Mackail regards 
Cary’s translation as pretty good Dante and as rather fair poetry. 
Mackail points out, however, that Cary’s translation is Dante “ slightly 
Miltonized ” (Ridley is even more emphatic on this point), a fact 
that has made the Miltonic and Dantesque influences more difficult 
to disentangle; and he finds also in Keats, as Gittings does not, evi- 
dence of a sort of “ spiritual affinity ” with Dante, revealed in a subtle 
kinship in visualization and expression and in overall imaginative 
quality. 

An essay loosely related to the Keats-Cary-Dante discussion, since 
it deals with a problem in Hyperion, is “ Most Enormous Caf.” The 
name Caf, Gittings argues, Keats derived from Beckford’s Vathek, 
where “horrible Kaf” is a mountain whose subterranean chambers 
are an oriental hell. Before he is through he has found in Vathek 
an explanation for much of the sequence and imagery in scenes in- 
volving the Titans in the middle part of Hyperion. And all this, 
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except for one hint from M. R. Ridley, is new, he maintains. But 
the basic argument loses its edge when we recall that as early as 1926 
Ernest de Selincourt had suggested that Keats would also have known 
“Caf from Vathek as well as from the Arabian Nights, where ‘ horrible 
Kaf’ is identified with the Caucasus . . .”; that this idea had been 
repeated by at least one American editor; and that Mr. Hungerford, 
in his Shores of Darkness (1941) had also identified Asia’s parent 
Caf with the mountain Kaf, and had built an interpretation of the 
surrounding poem on it. In other words, though some of Mr. Gittings’ 
applications and embellishments are his own, the primary identifica- 
tions are not new and one regrets to find them treated as if they were. 
The argument is even more severely blunted, moreover, when we recall 
that only a few pages back in “ Keats’s Debts to Dante,” Mr. Gittings 
had been exercising all his persuasive art to show that it was Dante 
and not Milton who was largely responsible for the imagery in the 
scenes of the suffering Titans. Now it is Beckford, not Dante who 
rules the composition. 

The essay Mr. Gittings has produced on The Cap and Bells cannot 
be taken very seriously as a final word on the subject, but it does 
present a challenge. Such is likely to be the case with this author 
as scholar and critic. He is not too reliable on factual matters, 
appears sometimes indeed to have a sort of care-free disregard for 
the scholarly exactitude and logic we so much admire. His specula- 
tions are never half-way; his mind immediately leaps to the plausible 
conclusion, and his busy pen comes along post haste with the alleged 
supporting evidence. This may lead to difficulties, to illogicalities, 
final error. But even so he has a certain value as a stimulating 
influence in reexamining established ideas. Few critics or biographers 
of Keats have placed before their readers more matter for vigorous 
discussion and questioning; few have sent their readers more hotly 
back to Keats’s poetry and letters, and to the works of other critics 
and biographers to test out and verify or deny. And this is, I believe, 
Mr. Gittings’ chief service to students of Keats. The student may in 
the end reject Mr. Gittings’ conclusions, just as most of us, I think, 
will reject his all-out claim that The Cap and Bells is to be read as 
a satire on the literature and literary men of his time, and will wish 
to go back to the more secure starting points of Keats himself, who, 
along with Brown, appears to have thought of it as a comic faery 
poem, and speaks of it as “my faeries”; of J. M. Murry, who calls 
the poem a fantasy, and only guardedly suggests certain allusions to 
contemporary literary men; to H. B. Forman, Ernest de Selincourt, 
and Amy Lowell, who have seen the poem as satire and have made 
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varied suggestions toward interpretation. But this is true: by the 
very plausibility and vigor of his argument, Gittings does drive the 
student back to these critics, back to the poem itself, back to Keats 
on Hazlitt and Keats on Lamb and Wordsworth and Byron, to try 
out the worth of his evidence and conclusions. And that, I think, 
is one of the uses of criticism. 


University of Michigan Cc. D. THORPE 


Basil Willey, More Nineteenth Century Studies: A Group of Honest 
Doubters (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1956. 304 pp. $4.00). 
HERE is the fourth block of cool prose in an admired series. Fol- 
lowing a volume of 19th-century studies that disclaimed the complete- 
ness of intellectual background previously surveyed for the 17th and 
18th centuries by the same author, the present work narrows the range 
further, as its subtitle indicates, to religiously troubled Victorians. 
Professor Willey describes his method as “ partly biographical and 
partly critical.” The order is by birth-date of the writers selected 
for study, with a chapter on the “ Septem contra Christum ” taking 
a place chronologically appropriate. 

Francis Newman stands as the first example of harassed pioneers 
who extricated themselves from the doctrine of verbal inspiration of 
the Bible and discovered Christian truth to lie in sentiments and 
experiences, not in dogma and propositions. Treating sympathetically 
Newman’s revulsion from his brother the traditionalist and later 
Cardinal, Willey defends him further against Arnold’s charge of 
Philistine ignobility. He ignores whatever ideas may be found in 
Newman’s political tracts. From a deeper feeling than Newman’s, 
Alfred Tennyson, the second doubter, kept “ continually on the stretch 
fitting words to things,” first with some religious or pantheistic as- 
sumption concerning Nature, and later with an exquisite sensitivity 
to the human values in the experiencing of faith amidst a loss of 
certainty and a suspension of belief. This chapter contains an un- 
expected but fine discussion of texture and metaphor in Tennyson’s 
poetry. 

Despite his many resemblances to Francis Newman, J. A. Froude 
gets a chapter because he shows how a typical struggle and drift could 
end peaceably in vigorous obedience to duty as defined by Carlyle. 
By summaries of the principal papers in Essays and Reviews Pro- 
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fessor Willey sustains his thesis that these “ Neo-Christian ” argu. 
ments of 1860 are unread today largely because they have become 
commonplaces. He makes a further effective defense of the volume 
by reporting adversely on reviews of it by the positivist Frederic 
Harrison and the anti-liberal Samuel Wilberforce. He naturally finds 
none of their “ heated rhetoric ” in the favorable review by the Broad 
Church’s A. P. Stanley. “ Mark Rutherford ” (William Hale White), 
who receives the next sympathetic chapter, represents the doubter in 
the chapels of the nonconformists. John Morley, the final figure, 
stands, one must suppose, for honesty without doubt. At least, though 
his honesty was less obsessive than Rutherford’s, his doubt of his own 
beliefs was the least, and his doubt of Christianity the greatest, 
of those writers treated sympathetically in this volume. Although 
the account stops short of Morley’s career in politics, and avoids 
his books on practicing politicians, it concentrates on his critical 
biographies of political theorists, Burke, Joseph de Maistre, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Diderot. A few readers will have heard the section 
on Morley as a literary critic, which was given at Cambridge before 
a session of the International Association of University Professors 
of English in 1956. 

Professor Willey disavows a clinical “history of ideas.” In ex- 
amining Victorian responses to the decay of orthodoxy, his purpose 
resembles that of H. V. Routh’s Towards the Twentieth Century to 
the extent of asking what spiritual problems of today were encoun- 
tered, and perhaps partially solved, by religious liberalism in the 
Victorian era. Assuming that no man can live without a religion 
of some kind, and that fundamentalism and dogmatic orthodoxy have 
no remaining strength for the thoughtful, he gives tenderer treat- 
ment to those who valued the felt experience of religious belief but 
freed themselves from dogma. The Hale White of this study does 
not at all resemble the Gide-like antiliberal of Irving Stock’s recent 
critical biography. Nevertheless, as he possesses the scholar’s inclina- 
tion to detachment and the liberal’s determination to be fair (or to 
seem and to feel fair), the work of Professor Willey suffers as scholarly 
surveys and opinions must inevitably suffer, from a mildness and 
hesitation in generalizing that does not afflict the books of committed 
men like Russell Kirk. It is hard to grind an ax kept in a sheath. 


There is an agreeable presence of the author throughout, as in 4 
sorrowful observation that eccentricity is diminishing today, and a 
slightly perverse reference to the “curiously Yankee appearance ” in 
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Francis Newman’s “ uncompromising gaze” (p. 49). Occasionally 
the clarity becomes too casual, and criticism of an author’s ideas flows 
imperceptibly into the summary of the author’s polemical treatment 
of ideas. Such ease in clarity can also be more persuasive than pre- 
cise and consistent. Willey defends Newman’s definition of “soul ” 
against Martineau’s charge that it excluded “ Conscience, Reason, 
ete.” by equating it roughly with Coleridge’s “ Reason,” as the organ 
of spiritual discernment (p. 31); but readers of Nineteenth Century 
Studies will remember that Coleridge’s “ Reason ” was described there 
as not only spiritual discernment (p. 29) but also as being concerned 
with the “ Pure Sciences ” and including “the Conscience or moral 
sense ” (p. 33). 

It would be easy but fruitless to quarrel with Professor Willey’s 
choice of doubters. Noticing that he has not yet written on Clough, 
Stephen, Maurice, Kingsley, Ruskin, Spencer, Bagehot, Hardy, Morris, 
Pater, Butler, Huxley, Tyndall, Clifford, Mallock, Symonds, Steven- 
son, Gosse, Kipling, Shaw, and hundreds more in the richness of 
Victorian debate, we may look forward with almost as much confidence 
as hope to further 19th-century studies. 


University of Wisconsin CARL R. WOODRING 


George L. Watson, A. E. Housman: A Divided Life (London: Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 1957. 235 pp.). ALTHOUGH Laurence Housman 
wrote in 1937 that he did not think “that a complete life of [A. E. 
Housman] could ever be written, except in a collaboration which I 
might name,” several books about various aspects of the poet-scholar’s 
life have been published : as a Latinist (Gow’s), as a brother (Laurence 
Housman’s), as a friend (Withers’s), as a traveling companion and 
fellow gourmet (Richards’s). Others are in preparation. Now George 
L. Watson, curator of the Hill-Stead Museum in Farmington, Con- 
necticut, has attempted in A. Z. Housman: A Divided Life the first 
comprehensive interpretation of why Housman was what he was and 
why he did what he did with his life. Housman’s poetry is Mr. 
Watson “indispensable key to [the] personality”; and he has got 
some help from the unpublished Visitor’s Book at Woodchester House, 
from Housman’s nephew Noel V. H. Symons, and from Housman’s 
godson Dr. Gerald C. A. Jackson; but he has not been able to use 
Housman’s diary nor get any help whatever from Laurence Housman. 
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As a literary analysis and a portrait of the formidable and ruthless 
pedant and sometime poet (at the “whim of idle moments [and on] 
an impulse that seized him when in poor health or low spirits”), 
Mr. Watson’s work is a searching, provocative and challenging study 
in a narrative style which reads more like fiction than biography, 

Sensitive to poetry, well grounded in Housman’s background (the 
fairly full account of A. E. H.’s early family history is one of the 
most valuable sections of the book), and fully appreciative of modern 
psychology, Mr. Watson pursues the thesis—not in itself anything 
new—that the poet’s Oxford classmate and lifelong friend and corre- 
spondent Moses John Jackson was “ the cursed trouble,” “ the unlucky 
love.” This attraction not only caused Housman’s failure in the 
Greats at Oxford, but was the “emotion ” which led to his writing 
A Shropshire Lad and Last Poems and the other verse in the note- 
books, and forced him to shut himself off from almost all intimate 
contact first in London and then in Cambridge. Toward Adalbert 
Jackson, Moses’s younger brother, Housman also felt drawn, but the 
feeling was far less strong; yet Adalbert’s early death was a severe 
blow. The death of Housman’s mother when he was 12, the virtually 
lifetime ineffectiveness and maladroitness of Edward Housman, the 
boy’s father, and other home problems—these are also contributory 
factors to the temperament which produced lyrics on the one hand 
and outbursts against shoddy scholarship on the other. But the em- 
phasis throughout Mr. Watson’s biography is on the Moses J. Jackson- 
A. E. Housman association. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Watson’s thesis is a valid one, which he 
gives the full measure it deserves. Yet as competently done as it is, 
it is nevertheless a study of the symptom rather than the cause. Not 
that he neglects the cause—Housman’s mother and father, their failures 
and their deaths, in relationship to his own peculiar personality—but 
that his treatment of the symptom, while more interesting and easier 
to get at, is out of proportion. Most of the book is devoted to Jackson; 
only a few pages deal with the mother’s death and its effect, only 4 
few with Edward Housman’s expected death just before the boy was 
“ploughed ” at St. John’s College (E. H. did not die for several 
years), and only a brief space with his father’s actual death in 1894 
just prior to the great poetic outburst of Housman’s life. 

Two minor errors may be mentioned in passing: “R. L. S.,” in 
The Academy after Stevenson’s death, was signed in full and was 
not anonymous (as Mr. Watson says on p. 148); and no mention is 
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made of Housman’s “ Epitaph on an Army of Mercenaries,” first 
printed in The Times on October 31, 1917, the anniversary of Ypres— 
a curious omission in view of what is said of other poetry. 

However, these are trivial when compared with what A. FE. Housman: 
A Divided Life does contribute to our knowledge and understanding 
of an enigmatic personality and his poetry. It is a book that needed 
to be written: if Mr. Watson has not done a definitive life, it is per- 
haps likely that he has not intended such a full scale job; and if his 
interpretation has had a different reaction on readers and scholars— 
such as W. H. Auden, Sir Harold Nicolson, and Peter Quennell *— 
it is simply that he is probing in a very sensitive, difficult, and illusive 
area. When the life of A. E. Housman comes to be written, after 
far more source material is available, the biographer of A Shropshire 
Lad will be indebted to George L. Watson. 


Wayne State Unwersity WILLIAM WHITE 


Henri Weber, La Création poétique au XVI° siécle en France, de 
Maurice Scéve a Agrippa d’Aubigné (Paris: Nizet, 1956. 2 vols., 
774 pp.). Voila une des théses les plus importantes qui aient été 
présentées dans ces derniéres années. Qu’y relevons-nous? Ce sont, 
d’abord, des analyses littéraires remarquables. Le chapitre consacré 
a J. du Bellay est une exposition magistrale de l’art de ce poéte; les 
pages 601-733, sur les Tragiques d’Agrippa d’Aubigné, nous paraissent 
excellentes. On trouvera aussi, sur les théories poétiques, sur la poésie 
amoureuse de Maurice Scéve, sur les thémes principaux de la poésie 
amoureuse de la Pléiade, sur la poésie cosmique et philosophique, sur 
les Discours de Ronsard, de fines remarques qui témoignent d’une 
vive sensibilité, d’un goiit trés raffiné, d’un bonheur d’expression que 
nous de saurions trop louer. 

Mais—puisque la critique a le devoir de faire des réserves—nous 
permettra-t-on de discuter la thése de M. Weber? Celui-ci explique, 
dans l’introduction, qu’il a voulu examiner un probléme: celui que 
posent les découvertes des sources de la poésie francaise du seiziéme 
siécle. Quelle est “la part du créateur, l’originalité de chaque poéte 


*W. H. Auden, “ Straw Without Bricks,” The New Statesman and Nation, 
LIT (May 18, 1957), 643-644; Peter Quennell, “ The Colour of His Hair,” The 
Spectator, June 7, 1957, p. 753; Harold Nicolson, “ The Cursed Trouble,” The 
Observer, May 19, 1957, p. 16. See also “ Housman Obscured,” The Times 
Literary Supplement (London), August 16, 1957, pp. 489-490. 
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& travers limitation en apparence la plus fidéle ”? Voila l’explication 
du titre. M. Weber précise: il cherche 4 “ déterminer l’évolution 
générale” du “contenu” que supposent les réussites de la poésie 
amoureuse, et qui explique pourquoi Les Tragiques ont été écrits, 
C’est ainsi que M. Weber “ rappelle les grands courants intellectuels” 
du siécle “qui sont eux-mémes le résultat de l’évolution sociale et 
politique.” Ce ne sont la, ajoute-t-il, “que les préliminaires et 
Vessentiel demeure étude des textes. . . .” M. Weber justifie ensuite 
les limites de son travail. I] prend pour point de départ la Délie; 
il néglige Desportes et son école; Les Regrets réclament une étude 
spéciale, “car ils paraissent jaillir directement de l’expérience vécue”; 
ia poésie “ cosmique philosophique ou scientifique ” sera examinée, car, 
aprés la poésie amoureuse, elle représente le courant le plus important 
du siécle; Sponde, Chassignet correspondent 4 “une orientation 
nouvelle qui se prolonge dans toute la poésie religieuse et baroque du 
début du dix-septiéme siécle ” et ne peut facilement en étre séparée, 


Si M. Weber explique et interpréte trés finement les textes qu’il a 
choisis, par ailleurs la toile de fond, le milieu social, les conditions 
générales dans lesquelles les poétes ont écrit mériteraient, me semble- 
t-il, un examen plus minutieux, une étude plus fouillée et plus riche 
que ce qu’il nous donne. Est-il suffisant de “rappeler” les grands 
courants intellectuels du seiziéme siécle, qui sont déja si connus? 
Et, puisque M. Weber parle d’évolution, n’aurait-il pas été utile de 
bien marquer les différents moments du siécle et d’examiner les 
rapports qui existent entre les conditions générales (intellectuelles, 
sociales, religieuses, politiques) et la littérature? Si nous trouvions, 
dans sa thése, des renseignements plus précis sur la transformation 
de la société du seiziéme siécle, nous pourrions mieux expliquer les 
changements qui se produisent dans la littérature. Le point de départ 
pris par M. Weber se défendrait mieux, car, véritablement, a partir 
des environs de 1533, on peut dire que s’ouvre une ére nouvelle. 
D’autre part, on ne peut s’empécher de considérer Les Tragiques 
comme une ceuvre du dix-septiéme siécle, non seulement 4 cause de 
la date de leur publication, mais parce que—comme |’a dit Lanson— 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, “ combattant du XVIe siécle, est un écrivain du 
XVIT°,” et sa “vie littéraire ne commence guére qu’é l’heure de #8 
retraite politique. . . .” Je sais bien que nous nous priverions des 
pages subtiles et savantes de M. Weber sur Agrippa d’Aubigné et sur 
le baroquisme—sujet 4 la mode—et que nous perdrions ainsi un des 
meilleurs chapitres de sa brillante thése: nous n’avons pas le droit 
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de demander a l’auteur de nous donner autre chose que ce qu’il a 
bien voulu nous offrir. Mais, pour nous, le point faible de ce livre, 
c’est de nous promettre une étude historique de la poésie du seiziéme 
siecle, tandis que ce que nous admirons, dans ce travail, c’est une 
analyse littéraire de textes. Malgré les considérations de M. Weber 
sur la condition sociale des poétes, sur les exigences de la vie de cour, 
ona constamment l’impression d’étre en présence d’une étude esthétique 
de la poésie du seiziéme siécle. On n’est presque jamais conscient du 
temps. Le sujet qu’a choisi M. Weber est trop vaste—il l’a dit lui- 
méme—et les limites qu’il lui a données restent arbitraires par le choix 
des auteurs et des ceuvres qu’il a été amené a faire. Il] y a, me semble- 
t-il, deux sujets qui pourraient se distinguer: celui qui se rapporte 
i la “création poétique,” et celui qui touche 4 la question de l’évolu- 
tion de cette poésie. 

Terminons—aprés nous étre excusé d’une critique mesquine—en 
disant tout le profit que nous avons trouvé 4 lire cette thése d’une 
science étendue et d’une vive perception. Les Regrets, en particulier, 
n’ont jamais été étudiés avec tant de pénétration; et, méme aprés 
les admirables travaux de M. Desonay, |’ceuvre amoureuse de Ronsard 
prend pour nous un sens nouveau, un intérét plus grand, nous y 
trouvons un plaisir plus intense, aprés la lecture de cette these. Quant 
au chef-d’ceuvre d’Agrippa d’Aubigné, il en ressort plus riche et plus 
imposant, grace 4 M. Weber. Mais voila bien ce qui m’a un peu géné: 
le seiziéme siécle artistique est avant tout marqué par la grace: Les 
Tragiques forment un tel contraste avec les ceuvres de la Pléiade que, 
pour apprécier l’art d’Agrippa d’Aubigné il faut se faire une sensi- 
bilité différente de celle qui permet de gofiter les poésies de Ronsard 
ou de J. du Bellay. On en admirera d’autant plus la virtuosité de 
M. Weber, et ce que je voudrais qu’on retint de ce compte-rendu, ce ne 
sont pas les légéres réserves que j’ai faites, mais les éloges que mérite 
ce livre si savant: nous ne saurions trop en recommander les analyses 
littéraires. 


Harvard University MARCEL FRANCON 


Raymond Lebégue, ed., Malherbe et Du Périer, Harangue pour le 
Prince de Joinville (Paris: Armand Colin, 1956. 50 pp.). THE 
text which M. Lebégue presents as the foundation of his study— 
Malherbe et l’éloquence d’apparat—is based upon two manuscripts 
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now in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Both of these versions of the 
Harangue pour le Prince de Joinville delivered by Scipion du Périer 
at the Parlement de Provence on October 24, 1616 have been sub- 
jected to copious corrections by Malherbe and can therefore furnish 
much information on the poet’s conception of the rhetoric of prose 
and even on the relation of this rhetoric to that of poetry. The printed 
versions published successively in Paris and Aix shortly afterwards 
do not enlighten us as much on Malherbe’s literary criteria as they 
give rise to conjecture on his relations with du Périer pére and his 
son Scipion—“ Tant y a que c’est un gentil garcgon et qui wn jour 
fera quelque chose de bon.” It seems an exaggeration to speak of this 
work as a “harangue . . . que Malherbe a tellement remaniée qu’elle 
peut figurer parmi ses ceuvres ” (p. 24), especially when we consider 
that “ I] ajoutait trés peu, et faisait d’importantes suppressions ” (p. 
29). However, this speech is a valuable source of information com- 
plementing the corpus of Malherbe’s prose works such as the trans- 
lation of De beneficiis, De quaestionibus naturalibus, and his letters. 
It gives us a clear picture of the faults that marred formal oratory 
in Malherbe’s time and his efforts to correct them. 

The first manuscript, slashed unsparingly, led to a revision which 
Malherbe treated with more circumspection. The first printed version 
bears a close resemblance to the second draft as revised by Malherbe. 
However, the second printed text, published in Aix in the following 
year by an ungrateful and disingenuous Scipion du Périer, restored 
many words and passages that the critic had eliminated and is repre- 
sented as a corrected version of a faulty text published without the 
author’s knowledge. The interest of this textual history lies, however, 
not in the problems in personal relations that it evokes but rather in 
the interpretation of the significance of Malherbe’s corrections. 


These emendations may be divided into two major categories: cor- 
rections pertaining to content, and those concerning rhetoric and style. 
Malherbe, long skilled in the arts of the official poet, intensified the 
praise that Scipion du Périer had lavished upon the young prince, 
his ancestors and the French monarchy. The stylistic changes repre- 
sent for the most part the elimination of repetitions, metaphors and 
conceits of doubtful taste, as well as improprieties of diction. The 
fact that Scipion du Périer, while willing to sacrifice most of the 
faulty metaphors in his original text, insisted upon restoring many 
of the antitheses plainly indicates his preference for a style much more 
ornate than that of his eminent critic. 
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M. Lebégue has added a document of considerable interest to the 
store of information available on Malherbe as a prose writer. It is 
to be hoped that some scholar will avail himself of the opportunity 
to fill an evident gap in our knowledge and write the work that will 
serve as a companion piece and complement to F. Brunot’s studies 
of the periodic style of the seventeenth century and G. Guillaumie’s 
work on Guez de Balzac. 


University of Florida ARTHUR L. KURTH 


H. T. Barnwell, Les Idées morales et critiques de Saint-Evremond 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. 234 pp.). THE 
originality of his thought, the range of his interests, the sparkling 
urbanity of his style put Saint-Evremond among the best prosateurs 
of his century. Yet he has failed to earn a place beside La Roche- 
foucauld and La Bruyére, and the fault is clearly his own. He was 
indifferent towards posterity; posterity has repaid him in kind. 
Scholars—men who spend their lives establishing dates and texts and 
who will “avidly devour eight hundred volumes ” in order to write 
a commentary on a single author—were a constant source of merri- 
ment to him; they have responded by ignoring him. There is still 
no scholarly edition of his works. The last complete edition was 
published in 1753. Little has been added to the biography written 
by his young friend Desmaiseaux in 1705, and no one has yet found 
out how many major omissions or inaccuracies it may contain. He 
has attracted more essayists than monographers; many of them seem 
to have acquired his own nonchalant disregard for l’exactitude séche 
et triste. His acuity, penetration, and wit have been less communicable. 
There have been other impediments to careful research and precise 
statement. Saint-Evremond was a sociable, intelligent man who lived 
to be nearly ninety, and came into contact with a bewildering suc- 
cession of people, ideas, and events. It is tempting to oversimplify— 
he has been called a frondeur attardé—or to overestimate the signifi- 
cance of these contacts, transforming, as Gustave Cohen has done, a 
casual and ill-documented encounter between Saint-Evremond and 
Spinoza into a crucial moment in French intellectual history. He is 
no sonorous echo of his time; his works are short, allusive, often gay, 
sometimes flippant, hardly ever earnest. 

In these little conversations, letters, and essays, ideas are to be met 
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almost anywhere. A surprising number of them are the author’s own 
property. The question of their meaning, of whether they fit into any 
coherent system, and of their relationship to the ideas of other seven- 
teenth-century authors is the subject of Mr. Barnwell’s book. Exege. 
sis rather than evaluation, he says, is his objective, and he has indeed 
come closer than most of his predecessors to giving, without over- 
simplification or overemphasis, a clear and whole statement of Saint- 
Kivremond’s thought. He describes Saint-Evremond first as moraliste: 
his psychological approach to history, his concern with the problem 
of immortality, his escape into divertissement, his attitudes toward 
religion and philosophy. The second part of the book describes the 
critic: his principles, his interest in the drama, particularly in Cor- 
neille and Racine, his antipathy for opera, his sane and impartial 
position in the quarrel of Ancients and Moderns. Since Saint- 
Evremond’s works are not generally available, Mr. Barnwell’s frequent 
quotations and paraphrases serve a purpose; but he is more original 
and provocative when he tries to get at the heart of Saint-Evremond’s 
view of man and relate it to the thinking of his contemporaries. He 
argues that Saint-Evremond is not in the full sense of the word a 
libertin, nor an Epicurean, but a skeptic, and that even his skepticism 
is rendered inconsistent by his failure to achieve the perfect indifference 
toward the unknowable that he admired in Petronius. Ultimately 
he is always frustrated in his attempt to find in le divertissement a 
diversion from his anxiety-ridden and fruitless pursuit of a solution 
to the problem of immortality. This interpretation is derived from 
A. M. Schmidt’s Saint-Evremond ou Vhumanisme impur, but it is 
presented here in a much more subdued and persuasive fashion. Saint- 
Evremond was “tortured” according to Schmidt, “ anguished ” ac- 
cording to Busson; here he becomes merely anxious. Yet it is still 
hard to accept the notion that this anxiety is the crucial explanation 
of Saint-Evremond’s view of the world. He saw uncertainty about 
life after death as part of the human predicament, a burden which 
only the faithful can escape. But there is more irony than envy in 
his attitude toward the elect. As for le divertissement, he never 
claimed that it offered a permanent cure, but there is little to indicate 
that he found it unsatisfactory as a palliative. 

The discussion of Saint-Evremond as moraliste is supported by fre- 
quent references to the philosophical and religious background of the 
period. Skillful use of such texts as Hazard, Pintard, Busson, and 
Bénichou, a comparison with Pascal, add breadth and significance to 
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this part of the book. The part on literary criticism is narrower in 
scope, more confined to paraphrase and explanation. Mr. Barnwell 
has not set out to define Saint-Evremond’s place in the development 
of literary criticism. The offhand statement: “Il est certain... 
que c’est Saint-Evremond qui a déterminé la forme qu’a prise la 
critique anglaise pendant plus d’un siécle . . .” (p. 131), may be 
regarded as an exception. This sort of unfounded generalization is 
not typical of the book. There are, however, a number of statements 
that are open to question. It is true that the writings of Méré and 
Saint-Evremond reflect a new concept of the honnéte homme; but did 
they create this concept (p. 31)? Is Saint-Evremond’s relation to 
the Duchess of Mazarin a case of “love founded on esteem ”—and 
does he really prefer la galanterie to passion (p. 87)? Do repentir 
and pénitence mean the same thing (p. 114)? Desmaiseaux was 
certain they did not and argued vigorously in the introduction to his 
English translation that Saint-Evremond used pénitence to mean 
penance—the fastings and austerities prescribed by the Church of 
Rome—and that he never intended to deny the importance of repentir— 
repentance. Is there any point in quoting Spalatin’s wholly unsup- 
ported statement about what salons Saint-Evremond had attended 
(p. 129)? Mr. Barnwell’s generous references to his predecessors tend 
to obscure the fact that very little good work has been done on the 
subject. Could Saint-Evremond really have been prejudiced against 
Racine because the latter dedicated Alexandre le Grand to Louis XIV 
(p. 166)? For that matter was Saint-Evremond as hostile to his royal 
persecutor as Mr. Barnwell supposes? Another minor detail: the 
passage quoted in note 9, p. 121, from an anonymous and presumably 
lazy reviewer for the Journal de Trévour is actually copied directly 
from Silvestre’s preface to the 1705 edition. 

These questions are of no great significance. Mr. Barnwell’s state- 
ments are usually precise and reliable. If there is any distortion in 
his account of Saint-Evremond’s thought it is because he sometimes 
overlooks the problem of tone. There are few passages in Saint- 
Evremond that are not tinged with irony. Mr. Barnwell feels quite 
justifiably that Saint-Evremond is something more than a badin; 
but the important point is that badinage and raillerie are never very 
far away and will appear even in the midst of one of his philosophical 
or religious discussions. He was, for example, genuinely interested 
in Descartes ; but he was also genuinely amused by him. The amuse- 
ment which he felt at the various manifestations of human pretention 
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and foolishness is inseparable from his view of the world. To under. 
emphasize it is to deprive him of one of his most distinctive and 
engaging qualities. 

Mr. Barnwell has concentrated his whole attention on the works 
themselves and has not attempted any study of biographical or 
bibliographical questions. If time and space had permitted it such 
a study would surely have added to the value of the book. As Mr. 
Barnwell says, “. . . les éditions de Desmaiseaux contiennent en géneral 
un nombre réduit d’allusions personnelles et ironiques” (p. 222), 
A study of Desmaiseaux’s changes and emendations might add a 
new dimension to our concept of Saint-Evremond. Here, for example, 
quoted from an English translation based on one of the Barbin 
editions, are a couple of lines from the Lettre au Maréchal de Créqui 
which Desmaiseaux significantly omits: “ After the manner that | 
have liv’d in the World, People will not easily believe that I am very 
solicitous about Salvation. Yet I can safely say that no Man e’er 
thought of the next World with more application than myself ” (The 
Works of Mr. de St.-Evremont, London, Churchill and Awnshavw, 
1700, II, 35). This adds strong support to the contention that he 
was deeply and anxiously concerned with the problem of immortality. 
It is also a franker admission of his reputation for libertinism than 
anything to be found in the Desmaiseaux editions. But can we assume 
that Saint-Evremond wrote it? How much of what Desmaiseaux 
omits can be attributed to Saint-Evremond? The answer to these 
and to the many other questions that still surround Saint-Evremond 
would certainly sharpen our understanding of his work. 

To conclude, this is a sober and straightforward study of a subtle 
and elusive mind. It does not fully convey the extent to which Saint- 
Evremond remains inaccessible and enigmatic. It does less than justice 
to Saint-Evremond the ratlleur. But that, after all, is not Mr. Barn- 
well’s subject. It is the critic and moraliste that occupy his attention 
and to that subject this book offers a sound and much-needed intro- 
duction. 


Indiana University QUENTIN M. HOPE 
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Lois Boe Hyslop and Francis E. Hyslop, Jr., Baudelaire, a Self- 
Portrait (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1957. viii + 259 pp. 
$6.00). THIS biography of the great French poet, as the title 
indicates, is based upon his correspondence. Obviously, the most im- 
portant factor in such a biography is a judicious selection from the 
letters. From more than a thousand letters the Hyslops have chosen 
about one hundred. Their choice is very representative. It includes 
those letters which are so basic that they would naturally appear in 
any collection. It is sufficiently large to give a true portrait of 
Baudelaire. 

The authors’ translations of the letters, despite a slight nineteenth 
century flavor, which is unavoidable, are life-like; they have the in- 
formal tone of intimate correspondence; they definitely do not read 
like translations. 

The commentary which links the letters together supplies all the 
information necessary to make of the book a coherent whole. In the 
commentary it was necessary to report the events in Baudelaire’s life 
which occurred between letters and to interpret them. This the 
Hyslops have done fairly and objectively. 

The first impression one receives on reading this book is that Baude- 
laire’s life was dominated by his need for money. One does not have 
such an impression after reading his complete correspondence since 
the letters in which he requests money of his mother or of Ancelle 
are interspersed with others of a different nature. It becomes apparent 
that aside from his desire to create beauty, the dominant force in the 
poet’s life was his need for money—for rent, for meals, even for 
postage. Would his literary production have been larger or better if 
he had lived in the lap of luxury? That is a very difficult question. 
The answer would be pure speculation. 


Closely related to the poet’s need for money was his incorrigible 
optimism as to the means of obtaining it. In his imagination he 
planned books, received an advance from the publisher, wrote the 
book, published it, and received the royalties. On these dreams he 
based his plans for making his living expenses. Some of these books 
were written; none, however, by the time schedule of his dreams; 
some were never written. Yet Baudelaire never learned from his 
past experience. He deluded himself all his life. At the time of his 
paralytic stroke at Namur he had plans for works that were to be 
written and estimates of the income they would bring. 


These two facts about the life of Baudelaire are the most obvious 
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ones that emerge from this self-portrait. At the same time these 
letters give a portrayal of the poet’s character which is quite complete, 

We see most of the facets of the extremely complex character of 
Baudelaire : his exquisite sensibility, his fine sense of honor, his cruelty 
toward Jeanne Duval and his great loyalty to her, his selfishness 
toward his mother and yet his great love and tenderness for her, 
Throughout the book one is aware of the poet’s boundless pride, of his 
deep and sincere conviction that he had achieved a lasting place in 
literature. One is ever conscious also of the incurable ennui from 
which Baudelaire suffered. 

The Hyslops were undoubtedly mindful of the fact that the poet 
usually hid his true feelings behind an impenetrable reserve. Even 
in his letters one cannot be sure that he is speaking with complete 
frankness. But the letters offer the most fruitful source of informa- 
tion for a study of Baudelaire’s character. His works, published or 
intended for publication, reveal his character but they usually require 
interpretation by the biographer. The interpretations of biographers 
do not always agree and may vary widely. The Hyslops have avoided 
this difficulty by limiting themselves to the poet’s correspondence. 
However, there are certain traits in Baudelaire’s character which are 
only slightly revealed in his letters and which are quite important, 
such as his dandyism, his desire to amaze, his attitude toward sex and 
women, and the evolution of his religious beliefs. These subjects are 
mentioned by the Hyslops in their excellent notes but would bear 
fuller development. The authors would still be quite true to their 
criginal aim if they borrowed more from Mon ceur mis a nu. Never- 
theless they have succeeded in producing the most authentic portrait 
of Baudelaire to date. 


University of California, Santa Barbara College WILLIAM F. AGGELER 


Germaine Brée and Margaret Guiton, An Age of Fiction (New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1957. 242 pp. $5.00). 
READERS of Miss Brée’s books on Proust and Gide will not be 
surprised at the excellence of this one—to which, one supposes, Mrs. 
Guiton’s principal contribution was in the matter of English. It is 
no slight contribution, either, for the writing has charm and, almost 
invariably, a clarity in handling difficult matters not always found 
in books of this sort. Altogether, An Age of Fiction is unpretentious, 
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honest, penetrating, and, despite its surface simplicity, careful to 
avoid clichés, those aimed at the highbrows as well as the ones calcu- 
lated to make the lowbrows feel better. 

Taking as text Allen Tate’s definition of the man of letters in our 
time as one who “ must re-create for his age the image of man... ,” 
the authors begin with a brief and very impressive introduction to 
the period with which they are concerned, the first half of this century. 
There are chapters on “ the Masters,” Gide and Proust; on the “ Brave 
New World,” as seen by Duhamel, Romains, Martin du Gard, Aragon, 
and Aimé; on the “ Private Worlds,” of Green, Bosco (why?), Giono, 
Mauriac, and Bernanos; on “ Escape and Escapades ”: the surrealist 
anti-novel, Cocteau, Giraudoux, Céline (why here?), and Queneau 
(whom Miss Brée is rather pushing these days). Montherlant, men- 
tioned as being primarily a dramatist, is regrettably omitted. The 
final chapter, “ Return to Man,” a very substantial one, discusses 
Malraux, Saint-Exupéry, Sartre, and Camus, seen, by and large, as 
representing the aboutissement of the novel in the period—with Mal- 
raux taken to be not a humanist, despite the chapter’s title, but an 
artist. There is a short conclusion, concerned mainly with suggesting 
that a period in French fiction has come to a close, and permitting 
us to anticipate what the next one may be like. There is neither 
bibliography nor index but the book is not long and it is happily 
apparent that providing a catalogue was no part of the authors’ intent. 
If there is a general complaint to be made about the book, it is simply 
that its organization is so straightforward that the section of criticism 
and evaluation which remorselessly concludes the discussion of each 
writer eventually becomes an anticipated wet blanket which dampens 
the whole proceeding. The authors are much too honest not to be 
honest about their writers, but a change of pace would have left the 
reader with a juster notion of their own enthusiasms. 

Mmes Brée and Guiton see the years from Gide to Camus, from 
Paludes to La Peste, as constituting a definable period in the history 
of French fiction. Noting the rejection at the beginning of this period 
of a “ realism ” which took man’s activity to be determined by largely 
exterior forces, they consider “ consciousness ” to be the touchstone 
of the new century. They see its writers as critics of the particular 
fictions which had served as guideposts in French life and society— 
and were to do so for a good many years to come. Arnold is not 
mentioned—nor did he have any direct effect—but one is reminded 
of his insistence upon seeing the object itself as it really is, just as 
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one is reminded of Wilde’s view, much closer to the French if only 
through Gide, of the critic as artist. Of course this whole and quite 
complex attitude was a European phenomenon, existing palpably as 
far East as Dostoevsky several decades before Gide began to have a 
reputation and well before he effectively introduced the great Russian 
to the French. What is most interesting, however, about the insistence 
upon “consciousness ” and the recognition of fictions as fictions, is 
that the writers of the “ period ” demand their readers’ recognition 
that what is being written is fiction too, that the worlds and visions 
they are presenting are as fictional as those they criticize. It is this 
insistence, familiar enough in poetry already, as the authors point 
out, that is both French, and important in the history of the novel. 
Fiction suddenly, with Gide and Proust, begins the same opposition 
to turn-of-the-century realism, to art as science, as had been con- 
ducted earlier by the French poets. Art as art, art as creative rather 
than reproductive, reaches fiction perhaps a little earlier than it 
reaches painting and music. Modernism, in one definition of the 
term at least, which had begun with Nerval and Baudelaire, reaches 
fiction with Gide and Proust—if in quite different forms in the two 
towering figures of the period. Edmund Wilson’s remark comes to 
mind—that “The literary history of our time is to a great extent 
that of the development of Symbolism and of its fusion or conflict 
with Naturalism ”—and one might wish that this reading of the 
situation had been considered more explicitly in An Age of Fiction. 

The other thing that is interesting about the insistence upon con- 
sciousness is that, since it recognizes the fictional quality of all of 
man’s creations, i. e. that nothing is available to man but fictions, more 
or less useful or more or less attractive, it leads to the world-view, 
by and large, of the existentialists. Existence precedes essence and 
whatever is to be made man must make, nor is there any way of his 
knowing what he must make. Experience will help him, to be sure, 
as Gide is at pains to make us aware. The ultimate necessity, how- 
ever, if man’s doings are to have value, is his recognition of his own 
situation, his self-consciousness, his grasp of the fact, precisely, that 
whatever is to be must be made by himself. 

One might argue that while this notion fits well enough when 
applied to the axis Gide, Malraux, Sartre, Camus, it can hardly be 
made to fit such presumed “ essentialists ” as Giraudoux and the great 
Catholics, Bernanos and Mauriac. But I think it does fit them as 
well—in so far as they are first-rate novelists and not merely, in the 
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case of the last two, Catholic novelists. I would argue, though I do 
not believe the authors of An Age of Fiction get to the point of doing 
so, that the greatness of Mauriac, which is occasional, and that of 
Bernanos, which is perhaps more frequent, is apparent in those novels 
which, heretical as it may be to say so (and a fortiori to write so), 
transcend Catholicism in order to become, quite absolutely, catholic. 
Genitriz, Neud de vipéres, Sous le soleil de Satan, each of these is a 
book which not only can but must be taken as representative of the 
characteristic which Mmes Brée and Guiton see as crucial in the period. 


If I were to argue with An Age of Fiction on any matter important 
to its thesis, it would be because it seems to me a trifle more dogmatic 
about ending the period than on its own terms it ought to be. An 
era in the history of fiction may well have come to an end sometime 
in the last decade, very likely it has, but not, I would suggest, because 
charity has suddenly become a central theme. If it has become an 
exclusive one—which hardly seems possible—then what has happened 
is simply the end of a period of great novels. Certainly, and this too 
goes back to the Russians, charity has very frequently in the recent 
French novel been the only final handhold upon experience available 
to man, who is the only instrument available for viewing the world and 
who is himself incomprehensible. The realization that no standards 
are provided and that those we make are merely fabricated—that they 
are analogues of “ maquillage ” as Baudelaire would have it—together 
with the realization that no man’s action can be fully understood, 
puts us in a world whose ultimate commandment is “ Thou shalt not 
judge.” The abstract noun corresponding to this law is Charity. 


All is fiction in our age, as the title of the book suggests as well 
as it suggests a more prosaic meaning. But I would argue with Mmes 
Brée and Guiton that in this age as in some others the supreme fiction, 
for whatever the reason and whether in Paris or Bordeaux, in Artois 
or Oran or Shanghai, is always the same one. (Of course my argu- 
ment may simply prove that the authors are right and that I belong 
in the current age rather than in their “age of fiction ”—that I see 
with a more recent eye than those who wrote these novels.) 

In its simplest terms, the sequence seen in the present metamorphosis 
of the novel is one which often appears in single novels: destructive 
criticism to establish a tabula rasa followed by construction, which is 
seen as French fiction’s current undertaking, of new values to replace 
what has been destroyed. Or else—in what is a further destructive 
step—the consideration of man’s failure not as a result of the inade- 
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quacy of God or society, but of man himself. Epigones of the Under. 9 
ground Man are many in the past half-century. Mmes Brée and § 
Guiton find his ultimate incarnations in the fiction of the fifties, 
(It is perhaps curious that they do not see Ferdinand Bardamu ag 
anticipating these, but one may, I think, question their whole view 
of Céline’s Voyage.) 

It is when a critical survey is as good as An Age of Fiction that a 
reviewer is likely to find himself discussing the large questions. A 
small one remains to be mentioned. The authors assume a certain 
familiarity on the part of their readers with the period, and with the 
writers, they are discussing. Without this, the reader might be con- 7 
fused by what at first glance could seem a mild parochialism, a sharp 
emphasis upon the French backgrounds of French fiction. Partly 7 
this is to serve as a corrective, in a book written for Americans. 
And foreigners—to France—are mentioned, to be sure, Dostoevsky, 
Nietzsche, Freud and so on. But it is odd, for instance, that the only 
ones mentioned in connection with Gide—in one of the best pieces in 
the book and one of the best anywhere on Gide—should be Browning 
and Blake. Thai they should be mentioned is clear enough, but that 
they should appear unaccompanied by others, including Goethe, might 
lead to confusion for some readers. One sees readily enough wh>t the 
motive is, and it leads to two of the book’s more amiable virtues: the 


authors are being careful to avoid repeating what appears in every 
manual and is heard in every classroom where their subjects are dis- 
cussed, and in addition they have a laudable horror of name dropping. 
It is remarkable how thorough they have managed to be, how sound 
their conclusions usually seem, despite an avoidance of the oft repeated 
which might make An Age of Fiction sound eccentric, were it not 
that it is original instead. 


Columbia University BERT M.-P. LEEFMANS 
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That the great tragedies of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides are, above all, 
poetic dramas, is the primary point made 
in this book. They have traditionally 
been treated from the point of view of 
historical development, religious, moral 
or political meaning, dramatic structure 
and motivation. Now, a famous classical 
scholar, poet, and translator suggests a 
new way to read these works, in terms 
of their impact as great poetry. 

The reader, whether specialist or lay- 
man, will find his knowledge and enjoy- 
ment of the tragedies deepened by the 
author’s learned and sensitive criticism. 
Abundant illustrative passages have been 
drawn from the Greek texts and especially 
translated for this book by the author. 
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CAMILLE CE is the author of these 12 stories, 






many of them written especially for this book. 


They are all tales of Normandy—some of them 





are old folk legends, some of them picture the 






present. But the author, who is himself a Norman, 





knows his province, old or new. His stories carry 






the color and tempo of a region famous for its 






distinct personality and definite opinions. The 






book is designed for intermediate reading and is 






edited, with vocabulary and exercises, by Charles 


A. Choquette. PUBLISHED THIS MONTH. 
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